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gives a rare relish to Fish, Meat, Game, 
Salads, Cheese, ete. 


“VASELINE” 
HAIR TONIC 


A liquid preparation of Petroleum, delicately perfumed, for preserving and restoring 
strength, vitality and beauty of the hair. It will prevent dandruff and keep the scalp ee 
sweet and healthful. 1s, and 2s, If not obtainable locally, a trial Lottle will be sent, Post 
Free, to any address in the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamps. 


Patronized by H.M, the QUEEN of SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
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forward BOM OUB LOOMS to your 
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(ConsotipaTED), New YorE. 
42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


Paes a B.D.V. CIGARETTE 
between your finger and thumb ana 
notice how perfectly the Tobacco is packed in it. 
The long strands of tobacco are perfectly compressed to admit of perfect combustion; there 


are uo loose bite of Sobece to irritate the ‘palate, or the throat; and there is tbat full ey 
measure of leaf which gives ful] vaiue and full weight. 


.* lingl returhe 
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\ Testimonials received. 

' GIVEN AWAY! 

S 54 GIVEN AWAY! 

» With every shall 
ABSOLUTELY dives at 
\ very hendsdmo Rug to match, 


CAN BE SMOKED ALL DAY. They are perfectly puro and dustless, apd their 
vour and aroma can be enjoyed without pal ling op the pa' rte Soe 
Buy a tin to-day and test their superb quality” “ 


Enquiries fr Srom the Colonies ant abroad showld be uddiressel to 
Department, 60-62 Commerciai Street, Londpu, B. 
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Another Banh Aoliday ? 


What Business Authorities Think, 


[There has been some discussion lately as to whether it 
would not be advisable to have a Bank Holiday in October. 
1t is contended that the interval between the August 
holiday and Christmas is too long without some sort of 
break. An alternative suageston is made that Trafalgar 
Day (October 21st) or Lord Mayor's poy ea 9th) 
should be declared public holidays. elow we give 
opinions from the point of view of business and health.) 


THE LORD MAYOR OF LONDON 
(Sir John Bell, strenuously opposes the proposal). 


I am afraid I can say nothing in favour of having 
a Bank Holiday between August and Christmas. In 
view of the dislocation of business that a Bank Holiday 
causes, and its unsettling effect throughout the whole 
country, I would most strenuously oppose the proposal 
to have another. I think there are already far too 
many holidays. 


— 


Mr. HENRY KING 
(Managing Director of James Hill and Co, Limted, tells 
koe his firm inaugurated an October holiday). 

Ovr successful experiment in connection with Mr. 
Willett’s Daylight Bill has cemareged us to arrange a 
week-end holiday in the long spell between August 
and Christmas. It is rather a big undertaking for a 
private firm to initiate a movement of this kind, but 
we feel that such a holiday is necessary for the health 
and well-being of our workers, and we have circularised 
our customers to that effect. 

The period between the two existing holidays is too 
long. Between Christmas and Easter, Easter and 
Whitsun, and Whitsun and the August Monday, the 
intervals are comparatively short; but the latter part 
of the year, fully a third, is all work and no play. It 
is, too, the season when the long winter evenings and 
the foggy days are with us, in which some sort of 
bright gleam is necessary. And because about the end 
of September and the beginning of October the 
weather is generally bright and sunny, we have chosen 
the first Monday in October for our first Octcber 
holiday. 

I me no reason why banks and other business firms 
should not come into line. There will be opposition, 
of course—there is always opposition when rny innova- 
tion is . Look how long we had to wait for 
our weekly half-holiday. It will be the same with the 
October Bank Holiday. Next year a few other firms 
will join us, and the year after a few more, and people 
will gradually become accustomed to the idea. 


Sir WALTER VAUGHAN MORGAN 
(Thinks an October Bank Holiday would be a mistake), 


I wave no hesitation in saying that it would be a 

eat mistake to have a Bank Holiday in October. 
Quite apart from the great financial loss caused by the 
dislocation of business over Bank Holidays, I think it 
is absurd to have another holiday at this time of tho 
year when the weather is most uncertain. If holidays 
are to be a rest for the mind as well as for the body, 
I think very little good would result to anyone from the 
gloom and depression of a wet week-end, to say nothing 
of the epidemic of influenza and its attendant evils. 

The idea of a Bank Holiday on Lord Mayor's Day is 
quite uscless, for it misses the advantage of a Monday 
holiday, the advantage of enabling people to go away 
for the week-end. The holidays we already have are 
misspent by a large body of the peopic. Instead of 
getting away from each other into the open country 
and the f air, they prefer to collect in great crowds 
to drink and shout and make a disturbance generally, 
teturning to work utterly worn out and exhausted. 


Mr. J. A. STACEY 
(Is afraid that the Government will not help). 


‘Amonost the large body of employees the question 
of whether we should or should not have a Bank 


If you 
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Holiday between August and Christ- 
mas would doubtless frequently be 
answered in the affirmative. But from 
the more practical point of view, the 
point of view of the employers, the 
question of another holiday is looked 
on with little favour. For this reason, 
therefore, Iam afraid that the sugges- 
tion is quite impracticable. 

One firm favourable to the idea asked 
us to test the opinion of traders on the 
subject, and inquiries were made. 
It was soon found that there was a very strong 
opposition, and though another Bank Holiday would 
be welcomed by some firms, a great deal of 
opposition came from those in the textile trades and 
from provision merchants and wholesale grocors. 
great objection is not so much loss of trade. We 
always wear as much and eat as much, however many 
holidays there are, so that thero is always at least 
as much money spent. I say “‘at least,” because the 
holiday feeling tends, if anything, to make us spend 
more. But the general disturbance and confusion 
that a Bank Holiday causes is so great that business 
men seem to regard any efforts in the direction of a 
holiday in October with feelings akin todismay. That 
being so, I am afraid the Government will not move 
in ae matter, and the chances of success are very 
sm 


Dr. FORBES WINSLOW 
(An October holiday would be an excellent thing). 


I am heartily in favour of having another Bank 
Holiday, and yet another if it can be arranged; for 
I think that city clerks and the large number of young 
women employed in the shops, especially, are worked 
much too hard. They have far too few holidays. It 
is not to be expected, of course, that employers will 
view the proposal with favour; for the health 
and happiness of their employees is generally 
a matter of indifference to them. They pay, 
in many instances, what hardly amounts to a 
“living wage,” but they want their pound of flesh 
in return. If the employees break down from ill- 
health, there are plenty more waiting to fill up the 
vacant place. 

One thing I desire to be most emphatic on, and that 
is, if we are to advocate another Bank Holiday we must 
at the same time insist upon the closing of all public- 
houses on that day. There is more drunkenness and 
crime on Bank Holidays than on any vther day of 
the year. The class who require an extra Bank Holiday 
do not want the benefits of a public-house, they can 
well dispense with such favours. They prefer a trip 
to the seaside or country in search of health after their 
tedious labours. It is the hooligan and the lower clase 
ruffan who fill the public-houses and who bring 
discredit on the Bank Holiday. 

For those who need a holiday, however, and desire 
to use it properly and to benefit by its delights, I 
think that an October holiday would be an excellent 
thing, and a first-rate pick-me-up to enable them to go 
through the ordeals of an English winter. 

of ne 
THOUGHT IT WAS A MOP. 

A tapy who kept a little curly poodle lost her pet, 
and called on the police to find it. 

The next day one of the force came with the dog, 
very wet and dirty. 

The lady was overjoyed, and asked a number of silly 
eto ane others: “Where did you find my 
ear darling?” 

“Why, ma’am,” said the officer, “a fellow had him 
on a pole and was washing windows with him.” 


ee 
“Rota,” said the mother of a little miss who was 
entertaining a couple of small playmates, “why don’t 
you play something instead of sitting and looking 
miserable?” 
Ruth: “We're playing we're grown-up women 


making a call.” 
3. ___ 
ROLAND FOR HIS OLIVER. 

Two “golden youths” collided against each other 
at the theatre. 

Indignant at what he took to be a vulgar ignorance 
of his status, one pretended to take the other for an 
attendant. “Have you a programme?” he asked, 
holding out his hand. 

“Yes, thank you, my man. I got one from the other 
fellow!” was the reply. 
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Greatest Beauty Contest 
Ever Instituted. 


R250 


Offered to the Most Beautiful Woman in 
the British Isles. 


TEN EXTRA PRIZES OF 210 EACH. 


Wutst we expected that the novel features of our 
Beauty Contest would a to a large number of 
readers of Pearson’s Weekly, we were hardly prepared 
for the great burst of enthusiasm with which -our 
new venture has been received. Although the contest 
has only just commenced, it has caught on in a sur- 

rising manner, and has aroused the keenest interest 
ar and wide. Judging by the very large number of 
votes sent up, every county in the Uni Kingdom 
seems to be rich in beautiful women, and candidates 
are pouring in daily from every corner of Britain. 

Womanly beauty has always been a great power 
in the land. Our painters and poets have made 
feminine loveliness a theme for their brushes and 
pens, and many wonderful creations and conceptions 
are on record of beautiful women. 

And how they differ in their ideals! Some pin 
their faith on a bright and sparkling blonde, with 
blue eyes and golden hair, while others are equally 
happy in their preference for brunettes. 

that it is by no means an easy task we have 
asked our readers to perform, and the contest is sure 
to be a very keen one. 

Britain is famous for its beautiful women all the 
world over. And they are to be found among the 
lowly born as well as the rich, in the Lancashire cotton 
factories as well as in Belgravia, in cottages as well 
as castles. In fact, every village, every town, every 
city of our land has its beautiful women. 

And it is left to the judgment of our readers to 
decide this vital question. 

HOW TO ADD TO YOUR VOTES. 

It may bo that you have a sister, cousin, or friend 
whom you think worthy of the prize, as being in your 

inion the loveliest woman in the British Isles 

ery well then, have the courage of your conviction, 
and fill in her name on the coupon which appears on 
the third page of cover in accordance with the printed 
instructions, and send it in to us. The valuable prize 
of £250 to your nominee may reward your opinion. 

Of course, while every vote is of importance, we 


would like to point out the immense advantage that %, 
paying subscriptions in advance will be to your - 


hominee. — 

For instance, if you send us a year’s subscription, 
4s. 4d., it will add 300 votes to your number, which 
means that, so far as voting is concerned, it will have 
just the same effect as if you sent up 800 separate 
coupons. In fact, it will mean more, for yon will still 
be credited with the weekly coupons you send in. 

From amongst the thousands of candidates the fol- 
lowing twenty have so far received the highest number 
of votes in their favour. The names are printed in 
the order! of merit, No. 1 being first favourite, No. 2 
second favourite, and so on. 

No. 1.—Miss Frossiz Perry 
» 2.—Miss Magizs Stupnotus 

3 —Miss Gerriz MILtar 
» 4—Miss Maver Syxrs 
»» 5.—Miss Lintan GouLpen 
>», 6.—Miss Gertiz MuRRAY 
»» 7.—Miss Daisiz Barton 
» 8.—Miss Aticz Maup Botton 

>» _9.—Miss Mariz Georcr 

»,» 10.—Countess or CHESTERFIELD 

» 11.—Miss Isaper Jay 

»» 12—Miss ANNIE BrappaNn 

», 13.—Miss Nett Emeratp 

», 14.—Miss Moris, WILson 

», 15.—Miss Zena Dare 

» 16 —Miss Marie Empress 

oe Ame 7 sabe | 

, 18.—Miss Dororny Vavi - 

19 —Miss Lity Ersie sii 

», 20.—Miss Denise Onur 
The above ladies are to be congratulated on the 
positions on the list their undoubted charms have 
gained for them. It will be necessary, however, for 
those voting for the above names not to relax their 
ear they are to maintain their high position on 
the list. 

Full details and conditions of competition, together 


with coupon No. 5, will be found on page 8 of red 
cover. 


do not wish io be behind the times, read M.A. P. 
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Odd Economies Make Big Businesses Pay. 


I 


A soaP manufacturing company, whose works are 
near London, found that at the end of each year 
there were tons of strips of waste tin from ‘the 
manufacture of packing boxes. 

How best to utilise them—that was the question 
which the manager set himself to solve. strips 
were large enough for making small boxes, but too 
small for any kind of soap-box. 

_A bright idea occurred to him. Boot polish. The 
very thing! It could be made in the same works 
as the soap, and packed in the little boxes. 

That boot polish put up in neat little outfita, with 
brush and polishing cl complete, is to-day one of 
the two or three best-known articles of its kind in 
the kingdom. Its sales long ago far surpassed those 
of its — soap. 

In these days of keen competition no business, 
whether manufacturing or selling, can afford to waste 
anything, and it is o fact that in thoroughness of 
economy some of the great British firms go one 
better than even tho skin-flint Yankee. 

Various British companies own great cattle ranches 
in Uraguay. The largest of these has a great factory 
on the banks of the River Uraguay, where the meat 
is packed, and tongues and other toothsome delicacies 
are canned. 

To cleanse the slaughter houses, a perfect torrent 
of water is pumped from the river, and, after douch- 
ing the floors, runs back into the stream. 

e refuse scraps, which it carries back, attract 


enormous of fish. The river is simply alive 
with — Men with nets constantly 6 the 
Fiver, ° the fish which are not eaten are 
made to uce oil. This oil is turned into gas, 


which lights the company’s immense factories. 
BILLIARD BALLS FROM BONE DUST. 


meat-packing factory. 

There are businesses which would not pay at all 
but for economies, which a few years ago were un- 
known. The competition between iron works is so 
severe that pig iron is frequently sold at a loss. 

But the clever manufacturer still succeeds in 
making a profit, and this is how he does it. Here 
are actual figures from the working of two furnaces 
for Fal week : a 2 

consumed, 1,000 tons; pig iron produced, 700 
tons; pitch reco , fifty tons, value £60; oil 
recovered, 10,000 gallons, value £60; sulphate of 
ammonia recovered, ten tons, value £110. 

_ By these ge a side ee £230 a week 
is secured, le the iron just about a for the 
coal consumed, and the Tatoo afi 

PACKING CASES PAY THE CARRIAGE. 

Many a wine grower would be unable to make ends 
meet if it were not for the fact that wine standing 
in vats leaves a heavy deposit known as “argol.” 

Every atom of the argol is up and saved 
and dissolved in boiling water. It is then crystallised 
out in vessels lined with lead, and becomes the 
cream of tartar used in baking der and sherbet. 

There are other methods economising, besides 
those of utilising by-products. A firm of Australian 
fruit-growers have lately taken to ing their 

they 


fruit for export in asbestos, a mineral which 
can easily obtain near at hand. 

They thus kill two birds with one stone. The 
i axriens in ee eoationy and the asbestos 
sells at a it whi carriage both 
sa and the fruit. chs . x 

n ingenious time-saving economy hag been 
adopted by a large firm of Glamis," 

Over the desk of each ment 
four tiny electric lamps of different colours. 

When the individual is at his desk and at liberty 
to seo visitors or consider ions from 
per, Ma. white light burns. When 

im 
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BEER AT A HALFPENNY A QUART. | #®_ .: e 
Tre recent attempt to put into force, for the benefit | = ave 
of the unemployed, an Act of the reign of Queen eo", 
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The Sad Complaint of a “ P,W."* Reader. 


War is it that my children get all their good points 
from my wife's people, and all their bad ones from 
my aide? That question has troubled me for a time. 

Our little boy is thin, pale-faced, and delicate- 
ioe a * traits eo! _ 3 our little 
girl is sturdy, hae eyes, and grand complexion, 
and is the picture of health—she takes alter her 
Dar Hele toy stol fro 

d i q once stole a penny from a cupboard. 
It was proved to me that no one at any han had 
ever known one of my wife's people to steal a button, 
far lees money. Obviously, he inherited the thieving 
tendency from my people. 

Strange to say, our children differ in this way: 
the boy is very fond of going to chapel; the little 
girl simply hates attending worship. 

Now, one might foolishly imagine that this was a 
mere matter of individual taste; but I know better, 
for I learn that the boy takes after my wife’s pecpla 
in this respect, and the gz inherits her non-church- 
going tendency from my kin. Singular, is it not? 

Matters, however, do not end there by any means, 
for when my wife’s people, her sisters, and aunts, 
for example, come about thd house, I hear a lot. 

Really, one would imagine I had been reared in 
the gutter, and my wife and all her people had been 
born and brought up in Windsor Oastle, and had 
never associated with anything beneath Royalty, 
until I chanced on the ecene, and spoiled the family 
tree by having to figure thereon. 

Unfortunately, I have had tiffs with my mother-in- 
ee ee sisters-in-law, too; but never a tiff 
has there been withoub my learning how degrakd 
the family have felt since my association with them. 

I OUGHT TO BE A PROUD MAN. 

Of course, I could have given many a Roland for 
an Oliver, but that sort of thing is wasted on women 
—it is always my wife’s female relatives who worry 
me—who do not understand it, unless they be 


Suffragettes. 

All tha same, I ought to be a proud man, and well 

with myself, for I have beet lucky—did nob 

marry into the family of a Scotch Bailie? And 
ma conscience, isn’t that something to be proud of? 

When my wife is talking to gers it is crushing 
to listen to her. Every now and again I overhear 
the remark, “My father, the Bailie, you know.” As 
for my own unhappy father, he is never mentioned, 
never having been a Bailie, an alderman, or cven a 
common councillor. 

Naturally, I don’t treat my wife well. I keep her 


sas 
lively times ahead for 
munity. .For instance, what 
to the Act which i 


will builders have 
who erects 
four ecres 
Queen Bess’s” 
laws, and, Hike ‘the: olen, it has most certainly never 

By another unrepealed statute, which ; dates back 
to enagted that 
for a quart 
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KEEPSAKES. 
I’m looking o’er the little store 
Of trinkets I have had for agess 
But which is what I have forgot, 
And blank are all my mental pages. 
This dainty fan! Did fovely Aan 
Misplace the toy between- the dances 
While sitting out at some old rout, 
Or did I get the thing from Frances? 
And here’s a rose, but goodness knows 
To name the girl I am not able. 
Alack-a-day, I cannot say 

If it was worn by Maud or Mabel. 
This little shoe, a number two— 

Is it a souvenir of [Flora ? 
Was it fair Jean’s, or Angeline’s, 

Or did it once belong to Dora? 
What winsome dove once wore this glove? 

Did I purioin the thing from Jenny ? 
Or did I steal it from Lueifle ? 

Alas! poor girl, she hadn’t many. 
This bit of lace! Did pretty Grace 

Bestow it on me as a token? 


Or did I beg the shred from Meg short of money; she has hardly a to put on her 
Before our tender ties were broken ? back; the house we live in is thy—my wile’s 
constitution has been ruined through being compelled 

These souvenirs bring back the years to live in it—and I bring a set of disreputable people 


about the premises a hooligan would not consort with. 
My manners, sgain, ara wicked; politeness I never 
known, and unknown, evil and vice 


soul is laid bare to them; they : 
book, and the women-folk of them can shut him up 
like one, too. 

MY FAVOURITE PANTOMIME. 


of them is “a mine of lumber,” and s0 When I want s circus all to myself, I know what 

most of them are to be felled. However, one group,.| to do. I issue a few invitations to my wife's relatives, 
situated in Mariposa County, is to be preserved. and a few to my own and it is as good as 
These mastodons of the i i le trying to 


sisters dart at one of my own 
chances to turn her back on them for 


second. 
That is my chief relaxation in life. Not a very 
ma: aie Pater not, but 
ing extremely amusing. 
bah | well aware of—our fricnds 
them, quite understand that 
wife is my ior in birth, breeding, education, 
everything I am positive they 80, 
are on intimate terms with my wife's people, 
latter are not the ones to let things of the 
d lie fallow. _. 
I fe re if my little boy tarns out to be a Carnegie, 


ison, or & 


claim all the honour. J 
my side would be allowed a look in in such 
a circumstance. It is ever the way. 

Incidentally, my le have a ee liking for my, 
wife and all her kith and kin. I am sure of that, 
po not—well, I did not start out with the obiect 


in Dorsetshire, 
ci teat by natin counting the concentric rings, 
scussing that point. 


to be not fess than 2,000 years old. 


the other day Whence Lovely Lil, on whom my apirit dotes,—— 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. 
oomPLeTe stor 


N) 


Derecrive-Insrector Day would sometimes condescend 
to walk with Mr. Paul Foss and talk to him of real 
detective work in a patronising way, and Foss listened 
humbly, as one whose experience was limited to a few 
months naturally should. Sometimes the professional 
poked fun at him, and pointed out quite harmless people 
passing in carriages as notorious criminals, well known to 

force. 

i believed him implicitly, until one day the Inspector 
realised that he might be laying up trouble for himself, 
and confeseed that he had been playing a game of spoof. 
At the time a A were walling gg a Street, and 

aly had poi out a showy, florid woman in an 
es troughem, whom Foss had often seen latoly, and 
whom Daly had the previous week indicated as “one of 
the worst in London.” 

“ And is she not the expert thief a told me of?” 

“Oh, yes; there’s no spoof about her!” laughed Daly. 
“ She's a dead wrong ’un. I was giving you actual facts in 
that case. She's a notorious character, and I expect some 
of our men are keeping an eye upon her, wondering what 
her next move will be. oo . 

“She must be prosperous, to drive in a smart motor like 


that he was tmuch more likely to trip up 4 
-known criminal than discover criminality among 
persons quite eee greene 

He hanated Bond Street for several days, until he once 
more stumbled acrose the lady (who was known to the 
police force and to a certain criminal set as “ Flash Ada”). 

She was a handsome woman of forty or forty-five, rather 
highly tinted, with blonde hair and very prominent eyes— 
a Pes that be very stern in repose, but very agree- 
able wreathed in smiles. Everything about her suggested 
wealth, from the immaculate footman on the electric 
landau to her gold chain-purse and jewelled hair-combs. 

Foss had no need to take a conveyance and follow her; 
she was & ing, visiting all kinds of establishments, like 
any woman $f fashion. took nothing away with her, 
and he shadowed her until she was finally set down at the 


Sg balariocn gested that she ident 
Her viour here su was a resident; 

and Foss, following a that he had found auccessful 

before, asked of the hall porter, “Is that Lady Grey? 

“No, that’s Lady Smythe Bartlett,” replied the man, 
falling into the trap and revealing the name at once. . 

This was promising Here was a well-known thief 
residing in a popular hotel under a name that could not 
possibly be her own. Flash Ada evidently did not believe 
in half measures. He heard her tell her footman to return 
with the motor at three to go to Harley Street; and, when 
the motor arrived, Foss was aay in the entrance, with 
a cab waiting close at hand. The lady sallied forth, not 

uite so richly dreased as in the morning. Sobriety was 

e note of costume, which was of black, sli htly 
relieved by touches of white. Her hat was exchanged for 
: close-fitting, bonnet-like toque. She looked fifty at 
east. 

In Harley Street she stopped before a house occupied 
two wollen specialists, and here she di ‘ 
There was nothing suspicious or unusual in all , and 
Foss could not areagt ‘ollow. No doubt the lady suffered 
from ailments like the rest of humanity, and, having the 
means to pay, lo the best talent. . 

Yet there was the off-chance that she might be working 
@ ewindle upon doctors—though how a Harley Strect 
hysician could be defrauded of money was not very clear. 
The little man hardly anticipated any development, Lut, 
as he had set ‘simesl?. the task of shadowing her, he was 
aot going to let her go. 

He watched the A case with interest; saw the lady 
sid her card—upon which was her titled name—and 

eard her ask to see the doctor on the first floor, who was a 
specialist in mental diseases. : 

She was ushered into the presence of a dour-looking 
gentleman with white hair, who rose to greet her, with the 
pasteboard in his fingers and an dnqaizing look in his eyes. 

a 


He thought he knew her, the lady j his 
memory. i 
“Ah, I see you recall me, doctor! You did me so much 


Good in Carlsbad, you remember. es 

“Ah, of course!" murmured the specialist, who always 
spent one month in Carlsbad every year. He brought 
forward a chair. : 

“I haven't come about myself,” sighed the lady; 
“ €.etunately, I am wonderfully well. It is about my son. 


“Indeed, I’m sorry to hear 
that” 

“ Doctor, my boy George has 

& mania. You 


: : fr ‘B® developed 
4 remomber George, perhaps?” 
la . ” 


Affair 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, t 
Author of “The Bishop’s Emeralds,” “ The has developed a mania, a 
Splendid Coward,” etc. 


“Tm sorry J don’t. 

“Well, he’s twenty-five, and 
has always been a little 

liar. We tried to hide 
“Paul is mental weakness, and in 
Pry” my husband's time it was 
Stories easy, but now that I’m alone I 
can’t fight against it any 
longer unaided. The poor boy 


of the 
Splendid 


sata mania, which is 
ible, and makes it necessary 
for us todo something. He’ll 
have to be placed under restraint or he'll ruin himself, 
and me, too.” 
es oder that is very sad. What form does his nania 

“I’m afraid you'll almost langh at me when I tell you, 
doctor. You w, he was educated at Oxford, and 
intended for the Church, until this unfortunate mental 
weaknoss first betrayed itself. He has euffered from a 
variety of delusions, but at the present time he believes 
himself to be a jeweller. He is spending all the money he 
can Isy hands on in purchasing diamonds and jewels of all 
kinds, which he offers to sell to anybody at preposterous 
prices. ay = ol Ns completely gone, and, much as I 
regret it, he mus ut under restraint.” Here the poor 
lady broke down and Sabbed, 

specialist sighed heavily. He was acoustomed to 
these scenes, and suggested that he ought to see the young 
man without delay. 
Can I call and see him at home? It would be less 
likely to excite his suspicion,” said the specialist. 

“Oh, better not; he's staying with me at the Savoy at 
the present time. Someone would be certain to suspect the 
Treason for your visit, and I don’t want the matter talked: 
about. There is also the fear that he may be violent. It 
would be much better, doctor, if you would have the 
necessary attendants here ready, Is @ second 
medical man. Then there will be no necessity for him to 
go back to the hotel, where I live in hourly fear of a 
disturbance. It will be best for him, poor , if he goes 
right away.” Here the lady wept again violently, and 
the doctor agreed that the proposed arrangement would 


suit him very well. 
“All shall be ready to-morrow morning at eleven,” he 
said. “Br him here, humour his delusions, don’t 


thwart him at all. Tell him that I should like to see some 
jewellery, that I may buy eome. We'll call in my friend 
who occupies the floor below, and if, after the examina- 
tion, we are quite satisfied that the poor young tellow 
requires ree, my we'll - all id cans i as nice a 
way as possible, n't , don’t fret, Smythe 
Bartlett; these cases are ‘sone always incurable.” J 7 

“Oh, thank you for that; thank you, thank you! TI will 
be here to-morrow at eleven. The poor boy will come 
willingly when I tell him of your interest in diamonds.” 

Lady Smythe Bartlett drove away. Foss wae in close 

ursuit, but, of course, ignorant of tha scene just enacted. 

e rather ex to see her return to her hotel, but she 
went to Bond Street, and her car stopped outside a well- 
known jeweller’s. 

Foss began to tingle, and got into the shop close behind 
her—so near that for a few minutes he was supposed to Le 
accompanying the lady. He heard her familiarly greet one 
of the young assistants, who had apparently served ker 
before. She was writing down an address, when he 
caught the words “my husband.” He came close to the 
ag and bent down to examine something under the 
glass. 

“My husband is so busy with consultations that you'll 
have to bring them to him. He couldn't possibly spare the 
time to come here.” 

Foss drew nearer, and when it was discovered that he 
was a chance customer he pointed to something in the glass 
case upon which the lady was writing the address. The 
conversation was being carried on with much volubility, 
and was audible all the time. 

“TI wish you to bring them yourself, because you have 
such taste and know the sort of thing I like,” she con- 
tinued, addressing the young assistant, who smiled blandly, 
obviously flattered. 

“ Of course, if you wish it, madam.” 

“You have such excellent taste. I know I can leave it 
to you. Yes, diamonds, only diamonds, remember. He 
won't hear of anything else. Pearls, he says, aren't worth 
looking at; rubies lose their market value, and he insists 
upon it being a necklace. Personally, I’ve no great liking 
for brilliants, but since my husband wishes me to wear 
them, I have no choice, have I?” 

“Of course not, madam; of course not. But we can 
satisfy you, I’m sure. Something quite nice.” 

“He is so wrapped up in his profession that ha never 
spends anything on himself, and my jewel-caso gets fuller 
and fuller.” 

And so the lady babbled on, flattering the young man by 
her seeming confidential manner. 

“You'll there not later than eleven. I may arrive 
first, as I often drive down with him in the motor. 
Perhaps you'd better make a note of it—eleven o’clock— 
because you mustn't fail me.” 

“ Madam, I will bo there.” 

“And don’t bring any silly rubies, or anything of that 
kind, will you?” 

“No, ; diamonds, nothing but diamonds. But 
can you give me some idea of the value of the necklace?” 

‘Oh, something not too expensive—say, about three 
hundred; but you'd better bring a selection. My 
husband is so difficult to please, and he may take it into 


his head to give much more if he fancies particular 
setting or desi T su e the Gna will le you tring 
quite a large selection?’ 


“Oh, yes, madam; we are acoustomed to send out large 
selections to our clients,” said the young man, with a 
smile. “I often walk down Bond Street with goods to the 
value of five thousand pounds under my arm.” 

“ How interesting! ‘I'hen perhaps you'd better bring the 
best you have. It’s a birthday present, you see.” 

“I quite understand, ,” and the young man 
bowed her out of the shop. 

Foss bought a gold matchbox at a ridiculous price, and 
flung down the money to pay for it eo hurriedly that the 
shopman was suspicious. He did not even wait for the 
spans change, but dashed out, sprang into a taxicab, 

followed in the wake of Lady Smythe Bartlett's motor. 
She went home to the Savoy, and he felt secure. More- 
over, from what he had heard of her claim to be the wife 
of a Harley Strcet physician he know that he had stumbled 
on the beginning of a big swindle, which would have its 
commencement at eleven o'clock on the morrow. 

Foss was in Harley Strect at half-past ten. Ata quarter 
to eleven the physician himself arrived at his consulting- 
tooms, and was shortly followed by the supposed y 
Smythe Bartlett, in heavier black, looking very woe- 
begone, with red-rimmed eyes and a handkerchief between 
her fingers. 

Punctually at eleven came a young man of immaculate 
ap in frock coat and tall » aD exquisite tie, a 
ligh t waistcoat, tan gloves, and carrying a small leather 
bag. He was a very stingie-locking young man, with a 
vacuous expression ; the lady had certainly chosen him for 
that reason. He “rather fancied himself,” to use a com- 
pin ag ‘ ane bei Cgereng ~ — Kos the 
“nobility and gentry,” a mere Harley Street physician 
was a small thing in the day’s bag. . 

He was rather lordly with the sober old hall porter, who - 
seemed to expect him. Two quiet, muscular-looking men, 
rather like policemen in plain clothes, were standing in the 
shadow of the hall, hat in hand, waiting placidly. He was 
shown upstairs into a waiting-room, where he found the 
doctor’s wife anxiously awaiting his arrival. 

a ogre ie tes as he ee the om . “Don't 

loudly. e’s engaged in there with a patient. 
aes you brought the things?” - 

“Yea, I have quite a nice selection, madam.” He opened 
his bag, but evidently did not intend to take the things 
out. 

The woman, however, put her hand into the bag, 
and with exclamations of surprise unfastened each packet, 
until the jewels were all spread out on her own handbag, 
which was empty and lying flat upon the table. 

The porter now passed through into the doctor’s room, 
and came out again, saying : 

“Dr, Broadway will see you now, ma'am, and you, sir, 
please 


“One moment,” said the lady, and she went over to the 
young man, whispering: “Don’t you come in for a few 
moments. I'll take them in and show him these five, which 
I much prefer.” 

“ wie not take them all, madam?” 

“ Well, perhaps you're right. I'll take them all.” 

She gathered on gene in a glittering beep on her empty 
satchel and carried them in to “ her husband.” 

“T'll call you when he has decided,” she murmured, with 
a meaning look, and left the young man to cool his heels in 
the waiting-room and amuse himself with back numbers of 
the GrapHic and Puncg. 

The scene in the physician’s sanctum would have amused 
Mr. Foss if he could have witnessed it. 

“Dear doctor, he's here,” exclaimed the lady with 
quivering lips as she advanced with her hands filled with 
the mass of glittering gems, “and do look at the things 
he’s Brought. Isn't it terrible? And, having no idea of 
the value of money, hel eell them for anything he is 


offered. He ists he’s in the employ of a large firm of 
jewellers in Bond Street, and that these are brought 

re on a) val. Isn’t it dreadful? Oh, it’s awful!” 
Here the sobbed over the gems. 


“ What shall I do with them? ” ehe asked, holding them 
out helplessly towards the doctor. 

“You must take care of them. Put them out of sight 
in your bag. Don't let him see them. I'll interview him 
in @ minute; but if he sees the gems they may excite 


im. 

“Td better take them home and see if I can get the 
man from whom he bought them to allow something: for 
their return, even if I forfeit a little on the transaction. 
One can't throw away money,” she said, as che slipped the 


gems quickly into the little black bag. 

“Where is the young man?” asked the doctor. “I'll 
seo him at once.” 

“He's in the next room. But I think I onght to wam 


1 bes tf most plausible. You'll find it difficult not to 
eve ; 

“Ah, I'm accustomed to that kind of plausibility!” 
replied the qrent man, with a smile. 

“ But he the manner of a shopman, all a salesman's 
arguments on the tip of his tongue, and I'm afraid he 
dresses like a shopman. But if you s that he's 
suffering from a delusion he'll get just horrid, and possibly 
beg ded t that I 

a ve gua’ agains! contingency. I'll just 
send my man down for my colleague on the Sousa ithcs, 
As soon as we are both hera I'll send word out to you, and 
you send your boy in to me alone.” 

“Oh, yes; I couldn't b-bbear to be here. It would 
b-b-break my heart.” 

“ Please don’t give way, don’t give way. As I told you 

day, these delusion cases are by no means hopeless. 
t's a very sad matter, but——” 

“Oh, don't talk about it, doctor! I'll send poor Geo 
in to you, and you'll be kind to him. . . You wi 
. . » be kind to him .. . won't 2” The un- 
happy lady sobbed on the doctor's shoulder. “Don't let 
them hurt him.” 

“ He shall have every possible care and consideration.” 

The lady wiped her eyes, pulled herself together «ahi 
an effort, and passed into the waiting-room once more. 

The young man rose, and she greeted him with Ler 
eweetest smile. 


—Derived those charme that lead my heart away) But now the riddle’e solved—she reads HOME NOTES, 
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“ He's chosen just the bi 
expensive. I feel quite about allowing a 
professional man to spend so much.” 


She babbled on; and the young man saw te prope 6 be 


very good day's work, a deal in which the 
Src ould ts tery mich larger tan be bad aruba, 


to returning to his employer wreathed 


Or d ie of the specialist, who ted 
as in presence gree’ 
his wares i and asked him to sit down. 


By that time Flash Ada, gripping her bag, had sli 
ext of the waiting-room, down the stairs, and into 
landau. 
baci) eo,” said Dr. Broadway, leaning forward, “ you 
have come to sell me some jewels, eh!” 
“Yes, sir. I think you may remember me. We've done 


business with before.” 

“Oh, i !” murmured the physician. “Where have 
you come from?” 

“ Bright and Bonner’s.” 

“ Are quite sure, now, that you come from t 


- oe about five rag eetg 

“But were at Oxford three years ago, 60 your 
eather taba eae.” a , 

“My mother, sir!” cried the young man, with elevated 


eyebrows, 

“Yes, your mother assured me that you were at Oxford 
three years ago.” 

“TI never went to Oxford, sir. I’ve been in the business 
ever aince I echool.” 
PR pee teeny a very bad case. Lady Smythe Bartlett 

cxaggeraled. 

“Now, afraid I'm going to worry you, Mr. 

en er pene, 

Ne. Pee iia to inform that your moth 

“ Now, ve er 
has consulted me about your fealty ‘You's not at all 
well. This notion about your being a jeweller and all 
that eort of thing seems very real and natural to you, 
and I’m afraid I can’t convince you to the 3 but 
who'd like to to 


moment, 
Bartlett's son George,” said the 
man, rising aON ood ing the  jeweller's assistant Rye 
4 at many things. He 
thinks he is a jeweller, and gets violent if he ie contra- 


w 
, looking round uneasily, and for the firat time 
Gemsthing eocalar. , 
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. They're not 

league , 

had the jewels, and she’s taken them away in her I 

hs : ef — a Lg mol — 
“ Don’ in way of your mother. Lady Smythe 
She one § ae hoa 

= wasn't She her name 
as Broadway. She aid ake ‘was your wif." 

“ What nonsense are you talking? She was ms my vile, 

i i 3 his 


—e. who —— "aon to mental diseases, 

@ dawning s n was not well. He thrust 

asl the atdendante. 

“Let me talk to this young man. You won't be violent 

if I discuss this matter reasonably?” 

Say eos Oe coerae Bok Are you really a doctor!” 
es. 


“ Was that lady Mrs. Broadway!” 
“No.” 


z 
' 
u 
s& 
i 
zt 


to have hed previous i —- t 
ee ite ible that abe consulted | 
ab in i course; he couldn’t possibly 
remember all his 


patients. 
All doubte were settled by a jo in a cab to Bright 
and Bonner’s, i agg ag Bal eg Sige diy 
consternation. - 


him nowadays, and went straight to Bright and Bonner’s. 
They received him with suspicion, but as he admitted 
that he had shadowed the lady ever since she Jeft Harloy 


Rustic: “What's the matter?” | 
Motorist: “Matter! I can’t get this car to go.” 
Rustic: “Then it’s the lucky man you are, for 
j= pees: @ motorist got nearly smashed to bits 
use he couldn't get his car to stop.” 


This hae already been done in the past for balloon- 
ists. In 1871, when French balloons from be 


ia, a Royal declared them confiscate 

as contraband war. And on the conclusion of 
@ measure passed. i 

which forbade, under peer, of any future 

similar aerial violation of territory during 


arog bg fire. 

Later, 1811, it was enacted that henceforth no 
balloon, whether free or captive, should be permitted 
to ascend with any species of furnace or stove; that 
No one should be allowed to ascend in a balloon unless 


It is pretty obvious from these 
Frenchmen of those days feared that France might be 
ont cm Ere aad Carnie op by cereices balloonicts, 


Nor has the fear been dissi apparently, 
the enactments then made ii gaan di in force." i 

It follows, therefore, that Wilbur Wright is breaking 
thé law every time he flies his aeroplane above Le 
(Mans. 
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“Then I'm done, swindled. She’s gone off with the HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


jewels, and we've been robbed.” 


THE SCOUT, founded by Lt.-Gen, Baden-Powell, ie the best boys’ paper ever published. 


RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Seerstary, 


IV.—SOME MODERN YOUNG MEN. 
Ir I were asked what the modern young man me«tly 


thinks about, I should answer, HIMSELF, and I 


ete conceit of so ee modern young men ig 
and everyw. ou go you meet young 
men who inspire one with a desire to kick fuen” ° 

First of all, there is that most obnoxious creatura 
who calls himself a “decadent”—most men call him 


acomens ae unmentionable in polite society. Ha 
frankly of being devoid of honour, truth, 
decency, of any cog Diy ve amas and his 


Wi iy coctainly would tates fiood to walk. ike 
place clear of him. 
Then there is the unhealthy youth who is ever- 


HAVE YOU MET THE “TAME CAT"? 

Then there is the “tame cat”—the young man who 
is perfectly happy if he is allowed to dance attcnd- 
ance on some married woman, to carry her bag, to 
advise ga her ees - * patterns a wall- 

subj on whic is quite an authority, 
ie oon cline for her. 

But a ly objectionable type is the blasé, or 
bored, young man, who has exhausted all capacity 
for enjoyment, astonishment, or appreciation of any- 
body or anything by the time he is twenty. Ho is 
very prevalent just now, for he is the logical outcome 
of the bored children we have been raising during 
the last ten years or 80. 

He is not to be confounded with the dandy of filty 
years ago. That amusing creature, it is true, affected 


.| an air of complete exhaustion. But there was another 


side to him, a side with which the Russian gunners 
at Balaclava, the Sepoy hordes in the Mutiny made 
a, to them, most un t acquaintance. 

The old-time y’s affectations cloaked a man. 
The modern blasé youth is feeble right through. He 
condemns any honest emotion as bourgeois, or midd'e- 
class, sneers at everything human, and is, above all, 
omniscient—a know-all who has water and milk 
in his veins and sawdust in his vitals. 

Bat the young man who most gets on my 
nerves is the serious or y-goody young man, who 
is very numerous just now. 

HASN’T THE PLUCK TO PROPOSE. ; 

Goodness knows, nothing is further from my mind 
than to sneer at any man, young or old, for being, 
religious, but I don’t mean “goody-goody” in that 
sense. I mean the man paragon, who is chock:, 
ful of principles. He won't lend a sixpence—on 
principle; he doesn’t amoke—on principle; he has 
a fixed code of manners and morals, from which 
nothing will induce him to depart—on principle. 

Yet, with all hie talk about principle, he often 
lacks the essential principles of humanity, tolerance, 
and good gg ig children can’t bear him. 

Well, I know that the good-hearted young scamp 
sort of youth often causes much misery to his family, 
and friends, but he has redeeming qualities. He is 
the sort of man that keeps the fi ying, that leads, 
forlorn that keeps the world from growing dull. 

And my peg ge against the modern young man 
in general is he is dull, that, if he never does 
anything reprehensible, he never does anything heroic. 
He lacks manliness, particularly young manliness. _ 

You see it in the ever-increasing number of young 
men who look on at games, fiend of playing them,’ 
as = ses it in the desire of the lessening number 
of those who take an active part in sport or games 
to eliminate every element of risk or hardship. ‘ 

And you see it, too, in the declining marriage rate. 
The young men haven’t the pluck to propose, even if 
the girls, which is unlikely, would have such flabby, 
weak-kneed imens of mankind. : 

The 1 “decadent,” the youthful hypochon- 
a ie - ype eo cat,” the blasé yang 2% 
and,. above all, man “paragon say, 
never would be cm . * i 

As Mr. Datas would observe, “Am I right, sir?” 


One penny, every Thursday, 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 15, 1908. 
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LA Excellent Advice from 
ry ey ~ Wel-known People. 
a¥, Ww 
\ ald A cies =“ 
- , 5 ae 

elow will be found some especially tnteresting views 
4 gull noe wedple in every walk of life, from admirals 
to authoresses, as to which is the best recreation for peo le 
when they reach middle age on begin to grow old. he 
opinions are extraordinarily varied.} 


Sir F. C. BURNAND 
{The genial author and dramatist, who was for so long 
the Editor of Punca). 
Reapine; regularly varying it “from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe.” Never giving more than 
an hour to any book. 


Mr. LUIGI RICCI 
. Secretary of thel Dante Society, who left the 
i rt Military Boitege to join Garibaldi in the Italian 
War, and served in the Siege of Paris as a captain tn 
the French Army, when he was wounded at the battle 
of Le Bourget. He is a member of the governing body 
of the City Polytechnic). 


Ir strong and rich, travelling. If feeble or poor, 
reading. 


Miss M. E, BRADDON 
(Whose name as a novelist has been a household word for 
years). 

For “the elderly,” if in good health, there are 
many forms of recreation possible—walking, riding 
a safe cob, gardening, even croquet. Then for the 
feeble there are books and music, both inexhaustible 
for delight and distraction. 


Mr. FREDERIC VILLIERS 
(The veteran war artist, correspondent, and lecturer). 
I consrper golf the best recreation both for summer 
and winter for young and elderly alike. People who 
lay golf never become old—as it stimulates both 
bay and brain. 


Rev. W. GOMERSALL 


(The ular Originator of the “Social Circle” for lonely 
: ace clogls of both sexes in the City). 


Puayine at patience! 


Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE 
(The charming young authoress and traveller). 


Wuen I am sufficiently elderly I will let you know! 


Colonel Sir JAMES GILDEA, C.V.O., C.B. 


(Although seventy years old, Colonel Sir James Gildea is 
still one of the most energetic of men, and takes a 
very active part in the administration of military 
charity funds and other institutions. He was one of 
the promoters of the St. John’s Ambulance Association. 
and founded the Soldiers and Sailors’ Families’ 
Association, which administered over a million and a 
quarter pounds during the South African War). 


Ir your question refers to outdoor recreation, there 
is, to my mind, no more healthy or useful occupation 
than landscape gardening, provided person so 
employed does his or her fair share of spade work. 


Mrs. OSCAR BERINGER 


(The well-known dramatist, lecturer, author, and 
traveller), 


As I find all kinds of premeditated “recreation” a 
terrible mfliction, I am unable to define the varyin 
degrees of boredom which result. “Bumble Puppy’ 
may, perhaps, be cited as one of the most exhilarating. 


Sir WILLIAM BULL, M.P. 
(Well known as an authority on municipal affairs). 


I am afraid I cannot suggest any recreation for 
e'derly people, but, as a genealogist, I seize this 
opportunity of suggesting that many elderly people 
would find it a matter of great interest if they wrote 
out their reminiscences, and left behind them full 
Particulars of their relatives and where they lived. 

The following quotation is as true to-day as ever 
it was: “I have taken these pains, not for the present 
age but for a future; many things which were known 
to our grandsires are lost to us, and our grand- 
children will search in vain for facts which to us 
are most familiar.” 


Mc{sreGen. Sir ALFRED E. TURNER, K.C.B. 
(Formerly Inspector-General of the Auxiliary Forces). 
_ I must begin by saying that it is no easy matter 


00 generalise as to the best recreation for elderly 
veogla, As the boy is father to the man, so is the 


In’ every smart household you'll certainly see, a copy at least 


gcraations 


for the 
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man father to the elderly and old man, 

insomuch that it is impossible to 

prescribe recreations for old people 

which are inconsistent with their habits, 

: their associations, and their practices 

throughout their lives. 

Reading, the study of history and 

languages, and the research of the 

q y occult are the most delightful of 

recreations for thinking men to their 

last sensible hour; but it would be a 

. reduclio ad absurdum to suggest such 

Tecroation for men who have given up their 

lives to self-indulgence and idleness, or to sport, 

or to what now appears to be tho British idea 

of sport, tho spectacular enjoyment of delegated 
exertion. : : 

To put it shortly, when strength and vitality becomo 
80 lowered that a man feels he must give up his 
active bodily pursuits, the best recreation for him 
will be found in books and the Press. But both 
these must be adapted to the mental capacities which 
some men have inherited, but a vastly greater number 
have acquired, thanks to the seriously strenuous 
industrious life they have led. 

Shakespeare writes, “Experience is by industry 
achieved, and perfected by the quick course of time.” 


Admiral Hon. Sir E.R. FREMANTLE, G.C.B. 
(Admiral Fremantle is one of the few naval men of the 


present day who have had much experience of real 
fightin » for he went through the Burmese War, the 
ew Zealand War, and the Ashanti War, on which 


latter occasion he was wounded severely, and received 
the thanks of Parliament. He has also been in several 
minor expeditions). 


,, YACHTING or boating. Motoring, if they can afford 
it; but any exercise, such as cycling or swimming, 
they have been accustomed to, in moderation. 


Sir HENRY KIMBER, M.P. 
(His favourite work is to rescue and reform commercial 
enterprise), 

Tu1s depends entirely upon the idiosyncrasies or 
bent of people. No two people are alike. Each one 
generally does best at that for which his mind has 
most sympathy. 

The garden for some; reading for others; walking 
for others ; social affairs—not mere society business— 
si others; and a fair mixture of all is good for 


Mr. LIONEL BROUGH 
(The veteran actor, who was formerly a journalist, pub- 
lished the first number of the Datty EGRAPH, and 


instituted the system of selling newspapers in the 
street). 


Dorna nothing—seaside preferred as the place to 
do it in. After over sixty years of hard work the 
above would be my greatest recreation. 


—_—>-j}o——_____—_. 


SOME UNIQUE BANK SWINDLES. 


THe recent robbery of the London and South- 
Western Bank, by means of a ceries of thirteen forged 
orders for the transference of as many fictitious 
accounts from one branch to another, is unique of its 
kind. Nor is it ever likely to be duplicated. The 
banks will see to that. 

Curiously enough, however, it was paralleled in 
part some years ago by a well-known professional 
bank thief named Griffs. In the aggregate this astute 
individual secured several hundreds of pounds by 
visiting branch suburban banks and pretending to 
ring up the Bank of England on the telephone. 

Instead of putting himself in communicaticn with 
that institution, however, he was answered by a con- 
federate. The telephone was then handed to the 
manager of the branch bank, who heard, as he thought, 
the Chief Cashier of the Bank of England instruct 
him to place so 7 thousands of pounds to the 
credit of “Mr. Griffiths, of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany,” which was the name and réle assumed by 
Griffs for the purpose of the swindle. 

The ruse, though simple, and not, one would 
imagine, above suspicion, worked quite smoothly. 
Griffs cashed one cheque only, and that for a small 
amount, at each branch establishment. Then he 
bowed himself out. His splendid impudence did the 
trick. It has never been repeated, nor would it evor 
again meet with success if it were attempted—for 
obvious reasons. 

Another feat that has never been duplicated was per- 
formed by the notorious “Captain Bevan,” better 
known, perhaps, as the “King of the Forgers.” When 
perforated cheques were first introduced, he filled in 
the original perforations on a cheque with paper pulp 
that was identical in colour and texture with the 
rest of the document. Then he re-perforated it for 
a much larger amount. The writing was also, of 
course, altored. - 

Unique, too, was the well-known case of the forger 
who cleverly split a number of five pound notes in two 
horizontally. 


Pes 


Legislators Who Act Like Pot-boys, 


PaRLiaMENT mad! Yes; such things do happen, 
and without the aid of Suffragettes, too. 

Only the other day the Bohemian Diet at Prague 
was tho scene of an extraordinary riot. When Prince 
Lobkowitz, the President of the Diet, one of the great 
Czech nobles, refused to suspend the order of the day, 
as demanded by the German deputies, the latter 
refused to allow their Bohemian colleagues to be heard. 

They broke up the lids of their desks into cudgels, 
and with these weapons they hammered on the floor 
and desks whenever Prince Lobkowitz tried to resume 
the business of tho day. 

Next the Germans assembled in force at the back 
of the chamber and threw volleys of books and broken 
desk-lids at the President, who was trying to proceed 
with his address. 

Finally, one Gorman deputy dovised an ingenious 
plan for worrying the Czechs. Plunging his hand into 
an inkpot, io then beemeared the faces and collars of 
his opponents. Others followed his vulgar example, 
and fully half of the members looked like dishevelled 
negro minstrels before the riot was over. 

is insane ink-slinging recalls a similar incident 
that marked the Spanish Parliamentary proceedings 
only the other year. 

The cause was an attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to obtain authorisation to take legal proceedings 
against certain deputies. For forty hours the opposi- 
tion strove in every possible way to defeat the proposal. 
Speaker after speaker got up and, without paying the 
slightest attention to the President, made speeches on 
the most ridiculous subjects. 


SENATORS’ GAME OF SKILL. 


One deputy made anxious inquiries as to the 
probable supply of stock fish in the country, and 
whether there would be enough for Fridays and fast 
days during tho ensuing year. 

Another proposed a reduction in the tariff on porcu- 
pines, suggesting that porcupines might supersede pigs 
as material for sausages. 

Eventually a fierce riot took place, during which 
ink-stands were hurled in every direction, and many 
deputies wera blackened from head to foot with best 
writing fluid. 

We imagine our American cousins to be a business- 
like race. Yet even in that solemn assembly, tho 
United States Senate, startling scenes are not unknown. 
Some months ago there was a discussion as to whether 
a certain Brigadier-General Wood, who had been in 
command in Cuba, should be promoted or not. His 
opponents accused him of geen during his term of 
office, encouraged a certain gambling game known as 
“ jai allai.” 

His friends declared that “jai allai” was a game of 
skill, not of chance. When doubt was thrown upon 
this statement, two of the senators brought rackets 
into the house and gave an exhibition of the game, 
which speedily convinced the rest that the accusation 
was false and that the game depended entirely upon 
skill. 

REVOLVERS IN THE HOUSE. 


The scene at the breaking-up of the American House 
of Congress would simply paralyse the British M.P. 
who witnessed it. The moment that the last Congrcss 
was declared adjourned, Mr. Tawney, of Minnesota, 
struck up a song in which all the rest joined heartily. 
Other songs followed, among them “Old Black Joe,” 
“Auld Lang Syne,” and a weird ditty entitled “ There’s 
a hole in the bottom of the sea.” 

When the members were out of breath the Press 
Gallery took a turn, and their performance met with 
great applause from the floor of the House. Tho 
Congressmen waved their hands and shouted “Good- 
bye, boys.” Theo whole Congress, in fact, behaved 
exactly like a lot of youngsters let loose from school. 

There are at least two instances on record of firearms 
being used in Parliaments. In the Croatian Diet a 
free fight was tragically ended by a Government 
supporter emptying a six-barrelled revolver into the 
opposition benches. Four members were seriously 
wounded, ; 

Worse still was the civil war in the Paraguay 
House of Congress the other winter. Dr. Aceval, 
the President, having just resigned, his supporters 
declared that his resignation was a forced one and 

1. 
where debate began, in the midst of which some one 


fired a revolver. In an instant every single member 
was beneath his desk, pistol in hand, firing at those 
ended by the arrival 


opposite. The battle was onl 
of a strong body of soldiers with two machine guns, 


of T.P.’°e M.A. P. 
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Picked Pars. & & 


mrp o discovering 

AJ florist has in @ rose 
which e decidedly unique. The colour is s delicate pink 
when the plant is in the shade, but becomes crimson when 
exposed to sun. 


Drives Away the yale 


ing, and during the operation a shouts 
Sn a eg ee Trea rita In the chair. 
Servian’s Most Cruel incieatty: ao 
Kraguyevate, Servia, 
t fe 
sent cz ha Peat a iyo Bovine 


party of ingenious bill posters, wha were tn toe 00) 0! 
at - ybill on the bows of the liner 
‘ore her from New York to 


had fallen overboard. 
Prince’s Novel “ ete eaouil 

To reduce his weight, Prince Eitel Fri son 
of the Kaiser, has undertaken a novel “cure.” For several 
can ee ae ire Oe Cade oer aceite 
his summer resi: , near 
burg, where from morning to night he has in the 
most strenuous phy work. In addition manual 
labour the Prince takes hard horseback exercise very early 
in the morning. 


Is Your House Haunted ? 
haunted house restorer and 


the fam 
down 4 father to son, and is still in good condition. 
Fond of Fighting. 


of volun‘ xd during the Spanish 

Chilian navy, a captain of volunteers - 

American =, sais captain in the Boer army during the 

South African war. 
Sounded the Alarm. 

Suspecting a man named Zockertiff of recei stolen 
1 Fi ; 


rth Twice Ite Weight in Gold. 

tom, the smallest ‘on in the world, having & 

twenty: been sold to Mrs. John T. 

Windrim, wife of an architect of Philadelphia, for £200, or 
ice 


pa 
° 


more than twice its weight in gold. The dog, which was 
Sea aryllneg since Ecvoeale hon oa tomg’heie, AVA 
inches long and four inches 
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A Few Items of Fact that w 
Interest You, 


a aes pial 
great map of the wor! contemp! on the scale of 
1 - £500,000,08 16 miles tothe inch. The initial meridian 
is to be that of Greenwich, and the metric system is to be 
used. Details are being settled by an International 
Committee w. is meeting at Geneva. 
Held Up by the Eels. 

A fishmonger’s cyclist carrier, with seven dozen eels i 
front of himeupset his bicycle im the Rue de Rivoli, Paris 
the other day. The eels wriggled in all directions, and a 
number of apprentices on their way to work 
fled. The traffic was held up, and it took eight policemen 

of an hour to reorganise it. 
Something Like a Fortress. 

In the northern of Mad there is the most 
remarkable natural fortress in the world. It is occupied by 
a wild tribe who call themselves the People of the Rock, 
The fortress is a lofty and precipitous rock of enormous 
size, 1,000ft. high and eight square miles in area. Its sides 
are sO that it cannot be climbed without artificial 
means. thin it is hollow, and the only entrance is by 
a subterranean passage. 

Latest Treasure-Hunting Craft. 

A strange-looking craft which has just been launched, is 
to be used in an endeavour to recover the treasure lost in 
1797 when H.M.S. Lutine sank off the coast of Holland with 
ooin and bar gold worth £500,000 on The craft 

a long tube wide enough for a man to walk erect 
in. This it is proposed to sink through the sand which is 
said to cover vessel, and so facilitate the work of the 
divers. 


Picture Pars. 


DOUBLE.SHAFTED HAMMER. si 
Tnx curious-looking instrument shown in theillustra- 
. . tion is a double-shafted 
; \ hammer, and is to be 
found in use in iron- 
works. The head is 
herical, but so heavy 
t it is practically im- 
ible for one man to 


it. Accordingly it is 
fitted with an additional 


men, ip readbasrary er geceat ar a hu 
smash the metal that requires to be 
>S0c< 

LOWERING PONIES INTO MINES. 
In our large coal pits and mines, the 
use of small ponies is very general, these 


pony 
ite are tightly strapped to its body, s0 - 
ge ee re ee as 
it C) im C) 
as shown in the picture and in this 
position is lowered safely into the pit. 


Personal Pars. 


Complimentary. 
magnificently at the, Worcsster Festival, tella an. seavcing 
ly 0 an am 
story of a criticism he once had from an old fellow who 
Reee ge clneaee Ff Cartels sell at alc, be bed bows 


ry oe A Pains Wal” Sakis none, Late 
enjo: e performance. “ was » 
veard no complaints—as yet /” i 


1 ; ein ~~ aise Potater: 

‘T is no ly known that Duchess of Argyll 
a very clever artist, and equally well in oils and water- 
colours. She has pain the portraits of a number of 
celebrated people, and has honoured the pianist Paderewski 
by executing a fine likeness of him. Her most remarkable 
work, however, is the board of an i 
the Firth of Clyde. It is quite 
probably the only signboard in the world that has been 
painted by a member of the Royal Family. 


The Penalties of Fame. 

es, few ig actors are more popular than Mr. 
aller, and certainly none is more b: 
admirers than he is. Besides receiving shoal of letbes, 
asking for his autograph, he has even been bearded in his 
own house. One day, onarriving home from the theatre after 
a matinée, Mr. Waller found his - 
whom he had never seen in his life. Before he had time to 
inquire the reason of their visit, they exclaimed almost in 
a breath, “ Oh, Mr. Waller, we you so much that we 
thought we must come and have a chat with you!” It is 
said that ny Seer ee toe actor nearly every 
give her permission to stand in the 


iy 


A pencilecase will be given te the sender of each original illuetrated 
Addrees your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 


See Footline. 


Os aeons 


PRUNING MADE EASY. 
Garprnzes often find it rather difficult to prone the 
shoots of trees which grow at some height, but yet 
the weight of a ladder 


branches which will not bear 
—and steps are 
awkward things to 
work from. The 


ugh them. This 


the lever is then pulled until the blade is as shown in Fig. 
poaliiehe ced, Ba le twists round it grips the offen 
shoot in the hook, and smartly snips it off. In this way 
the branches are kept from growing in straggling fashion. 


% & &% 


“wings” of the theatre and watch him act. Mr. Waller 
was too modest to give the desired ion, but the lady 
continued to write until her bill for postage-stamps must 
have run away with a small fortune. 


An Optimistic Judge. 


The European Breakfast. 
Tae veteran American humorist, Mark Twain, who 
recently gave some amusing advice to some C) 


en house, has a dislike for the 
breakfast. Babies he taligditer Bunvpe on one comune a 


do you know what Il dof Til nail » pe o 

bone up on the chimney, an morntag on 
the mantel and peck at it with » Ge bill wil be just a 
than a European breakfast. 


Wonderful Art. 


ow ape 


have | head when it is well, protected 
> 


aragrap 
Henriett 


handbeok, entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” containing a 


this on sale at all bookstalls, 
a 


used on page, is now 
sclection of the best offer lor is: 2d. from the Publisher, 1® Hensietta St., London, W.C, 


BOON TO WEIGHT-CARRIERS, 


Ir is remarkable the weight a man can carry on his 
. A favourite device for 


pp and a very simple 
shown in the illustra- 
tion. This is made either of cloth 


9 il or by filling a sausage-shaped ba 

a}, © with hair or sawdust. PWhes 
ao carrying loads the porter finds 

that this ring-shaped pad is very 

: . effective in warding off the 

peanuts and in reducing to a certain extent the 
mfort of weight-carrying. 


SOC 


PURE WATER ONLY PUMPED. 

Tr is not generally known that when a lead or iron 
pump is put down, the bottom of the suction 
pipe does not rest on the floor of the well, 
and that even the bottom end of this pipe is 

up. If this were not done the 
water flowing into the pipe would be muddy 
and impure. To clreiate this and to insure 
that only pure water is sapped a strong 
wooden plug is driven into end of the 
pire, as shown in the illustration, while 
oles are made higher up the pipe so as to 
admit only the pure water which lies 
towards the top. These holes again are 
made small, the object being to prevent the 
water from being sucked in too quickly, 
which would disturb the sediment at the bottom and 
make the supply impure. 


a 


A Few Facts About Well-known 
People, 


finished, the medico saw it in the studio, and no sooner had 
he examined it than he exclaimed: “ Now I know what is 
the matter with her.” Mr. 
un 


art th Physician was able to correctly diagnose the case 


politician, = as oe as ve lave: hook a a 
History 6 w once le an 
amusing incident. Sir Henry was dining at the houso of a 


his partner at dinner was the daughter of the 
the course of the conversation this young lady 
e was the very man she wanted to 
meet, as he would probably be able to tell her what ailed 
her pet dog. Unfortunately, Sir Henry had to admit that 
he was ignorant abou canine diseases. “ But,” asked 
his fair companion, with an expression of disappointment, 
“ didn’t you write a ‘ History of the Mongrels’? 
There Was No Need. 

Sm Josura Waep, the Premier of New Zealand, tells & 
chey of a certain Maori © witch-dootor,” who was beld 
great awe reverence e supersti ous natives. 
man claimed that he He 


E 
; 
i 
: 


ne 


E 


upon the’ water, and one day a number of his disciples 
went with him to the sea-shore expecting to see him perform 
the miracle. When they reached the the 
man of mystery turned to his followers. “Do youall really 
believe that I can walk on the sea?” he asked in solemn 
tones. “Yes, yes,” replied reverently, “we do. 
“Then,” anid as he walked coolly awsy, 
“there is no need for me to do it.” 


hh accepted and used en this pase. 
a Street, London, W.C. 
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COMPLETE. SHORT STORY. 
CS 
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3; 
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How 


Tar cub sag into the crown of his shiny he Lowe 
Then he stoo) own to wipe an imaginary speck of dust 
from his patent leather boot with his handkerchief. He 
took rather a son time to complete the superfluous opera- 
tion. Finally he looked up. 

“So that’s your last word, dad?” he said. 
have me in the business at any ‘prced 7 

Joshua Denison deliberately spped his pen in the ink- 
pot. The pen was a quill, and the inkpot was fifty years 
old if it was a day. He had never possessed a fountain 
pen, and a typewriter had never found its way into his 
office. His father and grandfather had done well enough 
without such new-fangled affairs, and he had never seen 
any need for them. 

“T haven't any more time to waste,” he returned curtly. 

The father and son presented an odd contrast. The 
father was short and square, with a heavy face, old- 
fashioned whiskers, and pongssy hair arranged after the 
fashion to be seen - the 9 lp of | iene ~ pemet 
@ generation ago. is clo were of homespun, roug 
eat, and his boots were thick and serviceable, Sith 
aggressive square toes. 

The son was tall and slender, with a smooth face, which 
had no firmness visible on it, but was, instead, vacant to 
vapidity. His hair was parted in le with 


“You won't 


the middl 
mathematical precision, his | sansa were of the most 
expensive style and ultra-fashionable cut, and his boots 
were as pointed as they could be. A big ring was on his 
finger, and a gold-rimmed eyeglass dangled from his fancy- 
pattern waistcoat, 

The father’s expression was hard and obstinate and just 
a trifle weary—the he gage of a man who had fought his 
own way and trus in himself, and who had been dis- 
appointed and was worried now, though he would have 
died before confessing it. 

The son’s expression was weary, too; but it was the 
weariness of a young fool who was beginning to find out 
that all folly has to be paid for in the long run. And the 
father’s skin, though deeply lined, was healthy, while the 
son’s skin was pasty. 

“You mean you haven’t any time to waste on fools?” 

Joshua Denison finished the sentence in the letter he was 
writing before he answered. His workpeople called him 
“the old bear.” He looked an old bear then. There was 
an ugly sneer on his face. 

“tts you who say it, not me,” he rejoined. “But, as 
you say it, I'll tell you that I’ve no time to waste on fools, 
or wastrels either. I’ve got work’ to do.” | 

The son rose and turned to the door of the office. But 
then he turned back. His lips were twitching. Acting 
on a sudden impulse he put his hand on his father's 
shoulder. 

“Dad,” he said, “I’ve been a rotter—an awful rotter! 
I know that. But I’m your son, after all. I want to be 
useful to you—I swear 1 do! Let me come into the office, 
and I'll do anything—lick postage stamps all day for no 
pay, if I’m no good for anything else. I know you're in 
trouble, and it makes me feel meaner than dirt to be 
loafing round doing nothing!” ; 

It was an unfortunate ending to the speech. The old 
man’s face had lost a tinge, just a tinge, of ite hardness. 
But at the last words he set his teeth with a snap. 

“Thanks!” he said. “ But I’ve worked my way out of 

my own troubles before, and I reckon I’m going to do it 
again. I'd rather go on paying you your allowance to keep 
out of the place, for you wouldn't be a brass farthing’s 
worth of use here. I'll ask for your help—when I can’t 
help myself.” 
_ The cub went away without further words. The clerks 
in the outer office supposed he had been to ask the “old 
man” for some money and had been refused. He hadn't 
been near the office for a long time, except to ask for 
money. 

He went through the streets, dragging his crutch-handled 
walking-stick along with him. Cokeburn was a grimy place 
in the North. For generations the works of Denison and 
Co. had employed practically all the male population. 
Were they likely to employ them much longer? That was 
a jigs many people were asking. 

Ie turned into a public-house. the Green Lion. He was 
well known.there. e waiter brought him a whisky and 
toda without waiting for the formality of an order, and 
Placed a sporting’ paper at his elbow. He glanced at 
neither, but sat Sith his legs stretched out andi his chin 
resting on his breast. 

He had been a fool—an awful fool! 
The fact was too apparent and too notorious. 
“— rea it. - a teat 

e had never done anything but spend money and loa! 
about while other paonls worked. Tis mother had died 
hefore he really knew her, and had left him her modest 
fortune. His father had been out of touch with him from 
the time he grew up. There had never been anything in 
common between them. The man of business had been too 
engrossed in work to have leisure to train his son. He 
had never troubled to find out much about him; ‘he had 

n too ready to conclude that there was nothing to find 
out except what lay on the surface. 


He didn’t deny it. 
All the 


There are two Kinds of women, 


TaerOuD- 


The Story of a Scapegrace, and 


By OLIVER MERLAND. 


td 


wrong way. His mother’s 
fortune had long been melted, 
and the allowance his father 
had given him had been 
wasted. 

Most of the money had 
found its way into the pockets 
of men whom the cub would 
have done far better to have 
left severely alone. 

His expression was gloomy. 
He owed money. He had been 
unlucky over cards and horses 
lately; in fact, he had never 
really been lucky over them at 
any time. Some of the un- 
Seeteable acquaintances had 

m pressing him for - 
rine thie there wae bound: to be trouble if they i 


a he was not thinking of his own misfortunes just 

Old Joshua Denison had been doing badly of late. He 
was old-fashioned and obstinate to a Sagres’ ccatens tuous 
of and impervious to new ideas and new ways. He had 
not kept abreast of the times, and had not perceived that 
there was any necessity for him to do so. 

Trade had fallen off. He had lost heavily. There were 
ramours in the air that rivals were contemplating the 
erection of new works in Cokeburn, with the intention of 
cutting Denison’s out and smashing their business up. 

The cub had not known this ie first. When the facts 

come to him it had been through whispers current in 
the town and ominous shaking of heads. A spasm of 
unwonted resolution had led him to go to his father and 
Offer his services. But a place in the office had been 
offered to him before, and he had declined to accept it. 

_Perhaps it was no wonder that his father did not want 
him now. After all, what use would he be? He was only 
a fool and a wastrel, capable of nothing but sticking on 
nae, even if faba equal to that. 

ere was nothing for him to do but to under as 
speedily as possible, and—— © 

“ Sammy ! ” 

_It was a soft voice, a very soft voice, which broke in on 
his cogitations. 

The cub frowned. He hated being called by his first 
name. He had been christened Samuel Rawdon Denison, 
and made a point of signing himself “S. Rawdon.” It 
looked more stylish he thought. 

“ Oh, it’s you!” he said, not ov.. politely. “Well, if 
you'vo come to dun me for what I owe you it’s no go, and 
that’s flat. I haven't a stiver.” 

The man, who sat beside him, was foxey-faced, loudly 
dressed, and carried a profusion of prominent jewellery. 
His face was studded with pimples, and his eyes were 
small and cunning. 

He was named—or chose to call himself—Algernon 
Norris. His nominal profession was that of an “agent.” 
It was a somewhat indefinite profession, inasmuch as 
nobody 4 ng to know exactly what he was an agent for. 
Most of his time was spent in the “Green Lion” and 
kindred resorts and: on various racecourses. He boasted 
numerous peculiar friends and patrons. 

Norris had drifted into the cub’s acquaintance in the 
pecehe He had won a good deal of money from 

—a good deal too much. Young Denison owed him a 
larger oun he he cared to think of. 

ut he had an exceedingly pleasant manner when he 
liked to display it. oie 

“Don’t get ratty, Sammy,” he counselled. “You're old 
enough to know a good friend when you get one. I want 
a bit of a chat with you. But not here—somewhere where 
we can be by ourselves.” 

When they were alone in a private room of the public- 
house Norris spoke more softly than before. The cub 
listened to him without uttering a word until he had 
finished. 

“ So that’s what you want?” he said. 

What Norris wanted was very simple. <A group of 
capitalists had definitely decided to erect opposition works 
in Cokeburn, which were to oust Joshua Denison with as 
little delay as possible. They were already negotiating 
for the purchase of a vacant plot of land on the outskirts 
of the town, which was to bought cheap. But they 
desired something before they mado a start. Behind the 
times though he was, Joshua Denison possessed certain 
secret processes, which they were bound to get hold of if 
they wishod to smash him up without loss of time. With- 
out this knowledge the work of smashing would be diffi- 
cult, and might possibly not succeed at all. 

They were ready to pay well for what they wanted. 
They knew Algernon Norris, and had authorised him to 
offer Joshua Denison’s son a tempting bribe if he would 
obtain for them the secret they wanted. 

“ But—but wouldn't it be robbing my father?” answered 
the cub. 

There was a dull flush on his vapid features, but no 
expression. He was turning the ring round on his finger. 

“Don’t be an idiot,” said Norris. “It’s nothing of the 
sort. You know he can’t on his business much 
longer, anyhow, and what you are asked to get hold of 
and sell would be your own when the old chap pegged out. 


The eub had been left to 
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He Reformed. 


So you would only be parting with your own property in 
advance. Now, y, I want to be quite friendly, but 
I'm compgied to warn you-——” 

“ es ” 


“I’m afraid I may have to make things unpleasant for 
you over that money you owe me if don't cgree. Of 
course, if you do agree you'll be able to pay me easily. 
You're not afraid, are you?” 

The cub said nothing. 

“Your father——” 

“Oh, he’s as good as told me to go to ruin,” said the 
cub. “I wanted to help him, and he told me he wouldn't 
have my help as a gift." 


the well-dressed and—the others. 


“There you are! Why should you trouble about him‘ 
He’s bound to be ruined, anyway. You know it. If you 
earn this money you'll simply be saving something out o/ 
the wreck for yourself.” 

Samuel Rawdon Denison slowly lit a cigarette. He war 
thinking. Finally he refused to pledge himself until 
Norris introduced him to the capitalists in person. This 
involved a furtive visit to London and an interview in ar. 
oe in me ery of —_ Street fas a trio o! 
gentlemen who looked exceedingly astute prosperous. 
and whose features were mmoonmncaly hawk-like. 

The cub himself was more pasty than ever. There was a 
glitter of excitement in his eyes. His manner became 


reckless. 
“All right! ” he said. “What odds what Ido? I'ma 
rotter. I'm on!” 


Of course, he was a fool. The gratified capitalists were 
uite aware of that fact. Norris had assured them of it. 
ey were doubly convinced of it when the cub made no 
sentii cue relative to the transaction, but contented him- 
self with offering a few sulky suggestions. 

“Of course, I understand there can’t be any cheques ir 
connection with the affair,” he said, “since you won't want 
any evidence to show that you've been dealing with me, 
and I shan’t want to have to explain how and why I got 
your cheques if the bankers turn curious. But I shall 
want something on account every week for a bit——” 

“Something on account every week!” echoed the chief 
of the capitalists, whose names, by the way, were Jenkins. 
Jones, and Robinson. “You don't mean you are going tc 
drag on the business for months, do you? That won't 
suit us, young fellow!” 

“I'm going to do this business in my own way, or not at 
all,” reto the cub obstinately. “I may experience a 
lot of ’ rouble in getting what you want, I’ve no inten- 
tion of spoiling ib bere. A being in too much of a 
hurry. I shall want something an acoount every week, 
and, as I don’t al er trust my landlady, you will have 
to send me the money by registered post.” 

x Wh hi you like something to start with now?” asked 
fenkins. 

He intended to be sarcastic, but the cub received the 
proposal seriously. He carefully considered it. 

“No,” he decided. “You better send it on when I 
get back home. I shal] want——” 

He mentioned a sum which caused his hearers to eg 
at one another. It did not err on the side of modesty. 
Buf they mutuajly decided that it would be bad policy to 

le with such a willing and pliable tool. 

lia d the next two or three weeks the cub did not 
ostensibly do anything in particular. It is true that he 
pad several visits to the works. There was no objection 
to this. 

Joshua Denison had no wish that his eon should 
go near the place, but he had never forbidden him to do 
so, and he interfered with nobody as he sauntered about, 
puffing at tho inevitable cigarette. He did not apparently 
entertain much, if any, interest in what he saw. 

But he wrote letters. He was continually asking for 
something on account. At first tho astute capitalists 
declined to waste their time in correspondence with him, 
but at last Mr. Jenkins wrote a sharp letter, telling him 
what he thought of him. 

Finally he turned up at the office near Coleman Street. 
He was looking any This was nothing new, but what 
was new was 4 skulking, hang-dog air w: had settled 
on him. He insisted on ane e door of the private 
room locked before he would discuss business. Then he 
placed a sealed envelope on the desk. 

“There you are,” he said. 

“ Ah, the details of the processes!” exclaimed Jenkins. 

But he frowned when, after tearing open the envelope, 
he glanced over the documents it had contained. 

“They're so technical that I’m blessed if I can make 
head or tail of them!” he said. “You may be doing us— 
or trying to—for all I know.” 

He looked at his visitor sharply. 

“It’s likely, isn’t it?” replied the cub surlily. “That's 
what I always intended to sell to you, and you are at 
perfect liberty to have the documents read by an expert 
before you pay up the big half of the money you've 
to give me. But, of course, you understand that it will be 
impossible for you to test the processes thoroughly until 
you have tho proper machinery built?” 

Jenkins frowned again. But the cub was so reasonable 
that it was impossible to distrust him for long. He was 
quite willing to wait for the final and by far the est 
instalment of his promised reward untiJ the processes had 
been thoroughly tested and proved genuine. 

An expert of undoubted talent, if somewhat problem- 
atical antecedents, to whom Jenkins privately submitted 
the important papers pronounced the ‘genes all right. ‘ 

After this matters proceeded with @ celerity which 
would have turned the soul of an American “hustler” 
green with en The only hitch was threatened when 
the purchase of the plot of land required was ecriously 
negotiated. The agent for the owner was a dry, wizened 
little lawyer, who had a trick of looking at nobody in 

rticular over the rims of his spectacles. 

“My client, my dear sir?” he said to Jenkins. “ Well, 
to tell you the truth, he is a gentleman of retiring dis- 

osition—eminently retiring disposition—and he has, 
he ie you and me, no talent for business. He does 
not desire to appear in the negotiation, but he has given 
me the fullest powers to act for him. His name? Ah, 
yes; Smith—Mr. Percy Henry Smith. He is unwilling to 
sell the Jand.” 

Jenkins’s countenance elongated. 

The plot was the only ono suited for the purpese of the 
new works within miles of Cokeburn. 

“But he is willing to grant a long lease—on one con- 
dition. Mr. Smith is a gentloman of very strict principles, 
my dear sir. Hoe is anxious that his land should not be 
in the occupation of any person of questionable 
character——” 

Jenkins began to bluster. 

“My dear sir,” said little Mr. Weeks, the lawyer, 
hastily, “such an objection could not possibly apply to 
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you. But I am instructed to insert in the lease a stipula- 
tion to the effect that it shall be forfeited if any one or all 
of the persons holding it commit any action rendering 
them amenable to the law. In your case, of course, such a 
clause is a,mere formality. But my instructions——” 

Jenkins agreed ultimately. It didn’t matter. His firm 
intended to keep on the right side of the law—once they 
made a start. The new buildings rose rapidly. It threw 
Denison’s works into the shade. The machinery was the 
best that Sra BS foe buy. 

Old Joshua Denison grew more 

Within a week of the date fix ) 
of the new works Mr. Jenkins and his 
Joshua Denison a visit, and coolly offe 
business at a price which was a mere insult. 

“Of course, after we once get started, this business of 
yours will be sa out of date as to be utterly valueless,” 
said Jenkins coolly. “But the buildings, goodwill, and 
80 on might be of use to us. As for your secret processes, 
we do not neod them, as we have secured better ones of 
our own froma foreign inventor. We should like a speedy 
answer, if you please.” 

The old man looked at them, his teeth set, but his face 
twitching. It was the cub who answered. He opened the 
door of the private office at that identical moment, came 
in, and closed it carefully behind him. 

But he was a new cub, somehow. The clothes were the 
same, and even the patent leather boots and the eyeglass. 
Nor had the vapidity wholly disappeared from his ex- 
pression. But there was something coldly determined 
about him. When he spoke he was obviously very 
confident concerning what he was talking about. 

“You're not going to buy up dad,” he said. “It’s dad 
who’s going to buy up you—and at his own price!” 

“You insolent young fool!” blustered Jenkins. 

“Don’t talk so much,” advised the cub curtly, “but 
listen tome. If I open this door and go out for the police, 
you'll be locked up on a charge of conan Ag to commit a 
robbery. I can prove you bribed me. I told old Weeks 
about it from the start. That letter you wrote me when 
I asked for money, in which you called me a bloodsucker, 
proves you've had dealings with me, and I've kept all 
your registered envelopes, and the Post Office people can 
prove who sent the money.” 

“If we goto prison, you go!” said Jenkins. 

But he was not as comfortable as he tried to look. 

The cub laughed. 

“TI don’t mind that as long as you go and they don’t 
put us in the same cell,” he said. “But I’ve something 
more to mention. The details of the processes I sold you 
were genuine enough, but they happen to be processes 
which dad s using years ago, because it didn't pay 
to work ’em with his machinery. I thought it would be a 
good idea to let you build brand new machinery which he 
could buy cheap. Of course, you'll hand back the - ibaa 

“You young blackguard!” shrieked Jenkins. “ Ti —_" 

He made a rush, but the cub picked up a chair and 
looked dangerous. 

“We don’t want any nonsense,” he said. “You're going 
to sell your works to dad cheap, and you're going to clear 
out. I'm Percy Henry Smith. I used the money you 
paid me to get an option on the Jand, which was going 
cheap, and old Weeks lent me the rest of the money to 
complete the purchase. Your lease is forfeited already, as 
you're all three amenable to the law. I could take 
possession to-morrow.” 

The trio raved, stormed, protested, even appealed. It 
was no use. The cub had the whip hand; they knew it— 
and he knew it. They had to capitulate and agree to part 
with their property at less, considerably less, than what it 
had cost them, and on terms which made it easy for old 
Joshua Denison to by yearly instalments. 

When the discomfited trio had departed the old bear 
and his cub looked hard at each other. 


ey and haggard. 

on for the completion 

artners paid 
to buy his 


“Sammy,” the old man said, “I apologise! The works 
want an up-to-date partner, and I think you'll do. Will 
you come in and help me!” 


The cub didn’t mind being called “Sammy” for once. 
a was the first time for years that his father had used 
e name. 


They gripped hands. 
———q@(“7™732._—_. 
, Son: “Father, what is the rest of the quotation, 
Man proposes and——’?” 
Father (sadly): “Woman seldom refuses.” 
— sto 
“I Hope you will be lenient with me, your lord- 
ship,” said the thief, as he stood up to be sentenced, 
ia 8 have a good many dependent on me for their 
support. 
“Children?” asked the judge. 
“No, police detectives.” 
—__ >i 
Mrs. YounesripvE: “I’ve come to complain of that 
flour you sent me.” 
Grocer: “What was the matter with it?” 
Mrs. Youngbride: “It was tough. I made a cake 
with it, and it was as much as my husband could 
do to cut it.” 


ere ai erm 
CHOIRMASTERS PLEASE NOTE. 

Mr. R. C. Macery, the conductor of the Orchestral 
Society of Coleraine (made famous by the song “ Sweet 
Kitty of Coleraine”), lately came across the fine edition 
of songs issued by Messrs. O. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. under 
the title “Forty Famous Funny Songs.” Coleraine is 
one of the many places where they wisely enough wilo 
away the evenings of the winter months by frequently 
holding an impromptu concert. For this purpose the 
members of the musical society there have found the 
collection so suited to their wants that the conductor 
has ordered a copy for every member. This is a good 
example, worth following. 


The Romance of Football. 


Author of “The Story of Football,” “Famous Football Clubs: their Origin, History, 
and Growth.” 


Ar this late date it is impossible to find out the 
rules under which the boys of olden England played 
at their favourite pastime, but it is hardly likely 
that the game was ever stopped for “fouls.” 

Indeed, in those times it is highly probable that 
there were no recognised “fouls,” for, as an old saw 
puts it, “All’s fair in love and war,” and we know 
that, when our great-grandfathers were boys, they all 
played for “love,” simply because there were then no 
tempting salaries of £4 a week. . 

In course of time football became one of the special 
features of sport at our public schools, but, though 
it then became dignified with the possession of codes 
of rules, these rules differed in almost every case. 

Each school, of course, in the first instance, drew 
up rules to suit the capacity of its own playground, 
and it was this lack of uniformity which, during the 
middle of the present century, proved a serious 
obstacle to tho game’s advance in popularity—each 
school sacredly holding on to its own particular code, 
and stubbornly refusing to sanction any alteration. 

When the playing space, as at Rugby, took the 
form of a large and open grass meadow, it was possible 
to indulge in the carrying, g, and collaring 
tactics of our forefathers without much fear of serious 
hurt; but not so in the more circumscribed and 
general kind of school ground, such as those obtaining 
at Eton, Harrow, Charterhouse, and Winchester, 
which small areas are in some cases flagged with stone. 

PECULIAR STYLES OF PLAY. 


It is, therefore, obvious that the boys educated at 
the latter class of public institutions could mot 
practise the old English sport of “hurling over coun- 
try,” or “hurling to goales,” which was the germ of 
the Rugby Union game; so it was only to be expected 
that they would so alter the pastime that it would 
suit the various peculiarities of their grounds. 

Thus, the game played at Rugby differed from that 
adopted by Harrow, as likewise did the Winchester 
“picked sixes” differ from the Eton “Wall” and 
“Field” games. : 

Then, too, Shrewsbury, Marlborough, and Upping- 
ham, each had their own peculiar styles of play; 
whilst the London colleges, Westminster and Charter- 
house, adopted the game from which the rougher and 
more dangerous tactics had been eliminated, and in 
which kicking the ball was alone permissible. 

It may be mentioned, by the way, that it was by 
combining the rules drawn mi by these two schools 
that a basis was formed for the now-popular modern 
Association code. 

The old-fashioned game, as played at Rugby, was 
the one most resembling the brutal sport which 
successive monarchs had condemned, for, really, at 
nowhere else than at Rugby was the game so played. 


WHEN “TOM BROWN" PLAYED. 


Over sixty years ago Judge Hughes wrote some 
grand descriptions of hard-fought fights in “Tom 
Brown's Schooldays,” from which we cull the follow- 
ing vivid ee of the last charge at the end of 
the football season: . 

“ Reckless of the ene of their own goal, on they 
came across the level Bigside ground. The ball went 
down among them, straight for our goal, like the 
column of the Old Guard up the slope at Waterloo. 
All former charges had been child’s play to this. 
Warner and Hodgo have met them, but still they 
come. Tha bulldogs rush in for the last time; they 
are hurled over, or carried back, striving foot, hand 
and eyelids. Old Brooke comes sweeping round the 
skirts of the play, and, turning short round, picks 
out the very heart of the scrimmage, and plunges in. 
It wavers for a moment—he has the ball. No, it has 
passed him, and hia voice rings out clear over the 
advancing tide, ‘Look out in goal!’ Crab Jones 
catches it for a moment, but, before he can kick, the 
rush is upon him, and passes over him; and he picks 
himself up behind them with his straw in his mouth, 
a little dirtier, but as cool as ever.” : 

And so the struggle continued, and this description 
may be taken as a representation of the game 
as played at Rugby in the old days. 

At Eton two spaces were dev to this sport, and 
thus it came about that two entirely different games 
were adopted. The game at the “Wall” is played 
in a space two sides of which are bound by walls 


Life fa duu at times, but your boys will never find THE 


built at right angles, in one of wh; 
is a door about four feet wide. nich 
door forms one of the goals, the other 
one being the trunk of a large elm 
aes whic: a maert opposite. 

a peculiar size is the field 
which is only about two yards wie wy 
120 yards long, and when the bail 
goes over the wall or boundary line 4 
“scrum” isformed. Indeed, the game 
is literally made up of successive 
* scrummages; but so complicated ara 
the rules that it is commonly said that 
only old Etonians can thoroughly 
oe a 

can truly be said that the 
has been adapted to the gtound ant 
it is, therefore, not surprising that 
quite apart from the “ Wall,’ it is 
peculiar to the school, and not played 
anywhere else, except among old Etonians. 

The “Field” game at Eton is something of a Rucby 
and Association combination, but is played on a spaca 
much broader and longer than that used under tha 
“Soccer” code. On the other hand, however, the 
goals employed are much narrower, whilst tho results 
aro summed up in goals and rouges. 

A rouge is scored when the ball is touched down 
behind the yaaa goal-line, and really corre 
sponds with the Rugby try. From it a goal can he 
obtained, though the latter can also be scored in the 
usual Way. | One of the most prominent characteristics 
of the “Field” game, however, is the scrummage 
known as the “bully,” which is formed cach time 
the leather passes over the boundary line. 

WINCHESTER’S KICKING GAME. 

Football at Uppingham has, since 1889, been played 
under the Rugby Union rules, but previous to that 
year the school had a game of its own. 

The Posuic Scnoot Macazine tells us that “it 
resembled Rugby rather than Association, but it 
differed from the former in several important 
characteristics, and the difference became greater as 
year by year the Rugby became more and more open 
and required greater combination. 

Thus it was more akin to the Rugby of ten or 
twenty years ago, and was distinguished by long- 
contested scrummages and plodding, heavy forward 
work. There was no passing, and the duty of tho 
player who got the ball was to go full steam ahead. 

The ball, too, might only be thus carried when 
caught full or taken at first bounce from a previous 
kick—a nice point, one would think, for the referee.” 

At Winchester a game differing from either of thoso 
mentioned is play on & space measuring only somo 
thirty yards by eighty. Two sides of this ground are 
inclosed by some netting, which has been fixel to 
aniron framework, the two remaining open ends form- 
mig Sie goals. 

© game itself consists simply of kicking tho ball, 

and to register a goal the sphere must be kicked 

clean through the space at the opposite end without 

touching any of one’s opponents. The ball must never 

be sent hi her in the air than one’s shoulder, nor 

must dribbling be indulged in, for theoretically tho 

player should always kick the ball as hard as he can. 
HARROW'S “DOCTORED” BALL, 

At Marlborough football is only played during tho 

mas term, but the college has, nevertheless, 
managed to turn out many noted players. 

The Marlborough Nomads—the Old Boy’s club—was 
one of the first of the teams to join the Rugby Union 
in 1871, and it will be remembered by many that it 
was then one of the cleverest clubs in the country. 

The Harrow game is practically Association football, 
with the off-side rule adopted under the Rugby code, 
and the players aver that this combination gives them 
the advantages of both games. 

Tho ball used is large and rather flat, and on the 
outside of the case three clumps of leather are fixed, so 
that straight kicking shall be difficult to accomplish. 
Whoever takes a free kick is allowed to move three 
yards in any direction; whilst, when the ball is 
caught full, handling is permissible. 

Other schools having peculiarities of their own 
could also be mentioned, but space forbids such a 
course. Those here given, however, enable one to 
judge of the difficulties with which the Football 
Association had to contend, for, when its code was 


drawn up, most of the schools affectionately 
endeavoured to cling to those games which were 


time-honoured with school tradition. 

Soon after the Rugby Union was established, and 
earnest efforts were made to amalgamate the two great 
associations, but without success. At some of the 
schools—notably, Charterhouse and Westminster—the 
game played was practically identical with that 
adopted by the Foot Association, but at others it 
differed greatly, though this difficulty was ultimately 
overcome when almost all football players adopted one 
or other of the recognised codes. 

However, special exception had fo be made for 
Eton and Harrow, and these schools still present & 
lack of uniformity by retaining some of their old 
peculiarities, 

(Another of these interesting articles will appeat 
next week.) ~~ : 
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By WILL. A. BENHET, 


In March, 1904, having found my way from my 
native Scotland to Fleet Street, vid the provincial 
Press, I was working for a London daily. One morn- 
ing I suggested to the editor that it would be a good 
“gag” or “scoop” if we could put a pair of handcuffs 
on Houdini, the Handcuff King, that he could not 
open—Houdini was performing at the London Hippo- 
drome, and daily challenging all-comers to beat him. 

The editor agreed in much the same way as he 
might have done had I su ted that it would be a 
good “gag” if I could get His Majesty, King Edward 
VII, to give me an interview on his life as a 
Monarch. 

For truly the task of handcuffing Houdini seemed 
the forlornest of ho) hundreds of experts had tried 
it and failed, and I had nothing “up my sleeve” in 
the way of an invincible handcuff. 

However, I was given permission to have a shot at 
the seemingly impossible, and a few hours later I 
arrived at Birmingham, where, if anywhere, I reckoned 
I should find the handcuffs capable of holding 
Houdini. I consulted a di , made some in- 
quiries, hired a cab, and set out on a round of the 
principal locksmiths of Birmingham. 

A SEARCH FOR HANDCUFFS. 

If I called on one, I must have called on a hundred, 
but without receiving the least encouragement, none 
cared to try a fall with the “Handcuff King.” Hours 
sped by in this unavailing search, and I was beginning 
to despair, when luckily, as it proved, my cabman 
turned rusty and refused to drive me about any longer. 

Naturally, I was not in the best of tempers by this 
time, and cabby’s insolence was the last straw. I 
got out of tho cab the more freely to express my 
opinion of him, and my remarks delivered by no 
means sotto voce, attracted the attention of a police- 
man, who came up to see what was the matter. 

Cabby and I explained simultaneously—I insisting 
on my right to his cab so long as I required it, he 
demanding to see the colour of my money. 

“T suppose you can psy him, sir?” said the con- 
stable. For answer I pulled out a handful of gold 
and silver, the pa) ving equipped me liberally 
with the “sinews of war.” 

“That’s all right, sir,” said the policeman, order- 
ing cabby to resume his post. “No,” I said, “I have 
had enough of him. What is his legal fare?” and 
forthwith I paid cabby his legal dues, and sent him 
off, 

Then it struck me that if anyone was likely to be 
“up” in handcuffs a policeman was, so I explained 
my predicament to the now friendly constable, and 
invoked his assistance. My luck was in. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “it’s a funny thing you should 
hava hit upon me, for I believe I know the very man 
you want.” . 

There was some difficulty about his leaving his beat 
but “bribery and corruption” prevailed, and he led 
moe through a maze of mean streets to a small lock- 
smith’s shop, telling me meanwhile that the man to 
whom he was taking me made a speciality of hand- 
cuffs, and had spent five years in perfecting an “un- 
breakable” pair. : 

Our man was in, and actually working on the very 
handcuffs. I explained that I had heard of his invention, 
and, as a newspaper man, had come from London to 
see it. Mr. Nathaniel Hart, for such was his name, 
was an artist, and, with all an artist’e pride in the 
favourite child of his brain, he showed me the hand- 
cuffs and explained their mechanism, telling me that 
no man in this world could get out of them once they 
were on his wrists. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE MAKING. 

The mechanism was too complicated for me to follow 
—no wonder considering it taken five years to 
perfect—but I understood enough to know that if 
there was a pair of handouffs in the world capable 
of holding Houdini, I had them in | graep 

“How much will you take for them?” said I. 

"No, no, sir,” said Mr. Hart, starting back, “they 
are ~ for sale. I wouldn't sell them for their 
weight in gold twice over. : 

This was rather awkward. “Well, then,” said I, 
“will you lend them to me? I'll pay you well for 
the loan of them for a fortnight,” and went on to 
tell him the exact nature of my errand, and, to cut 
the story short, an hour later I was whirling back 
to London with the precious handcuffs in my pocket. 

Next evening Houdini duly stepped into the ring 
and invited the audience to test him with their own 
handcuffs. . 

More than a little nervous, I entered the arena, and 
presented my handcuffs to Hondini. Almost instantly 

knew that my paper was, at all events, going to 
have a run for its money. For Houdini, after gazing 
at the handcuffs for a moment, handed them back to 
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me, saying, “ No, I will_not 
put them on.” “Why 
not?” I asked. 
are not regulation pattern. 
S< TT will lute nothing to do 
OU Int P with them,” he answered, 
: > > at the same time moving 
~ off to another part of the 

I foll i tae oe . 
ollowed him, protesting, and the audience, seeing 

ere was something amiss, began to shout and boo. 

Stop the music,” I said to Mr. Frank Parker. “I 
am going to have this out with Houdini.” The music 
stopped, and, stepping forward, I delivored the follow- 
ing oration : 

Ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of my paper I 
have just challen Mr. Houdini to permit me to 
fasten these handcuffs on his wrist. Mr. Houdini 
declines (uproar). 

UPROAR BY THE AUDIENCE. 


“In the course of my journalistic duties this week 
I interviewed a locksmith at Birmingham, who has 
spent five years of his life perfecting a lock, which 
he alleges no mortal man can pick. 

The handcuffs I wish to fasten upon Mr. Houdini 
contain such a lock. It is made of finest British 
steel by a British workman, and hag been paid for 
with British gold (cheers). It is all British, in fact 
(cheers). 

“I think I am right in saying Mr. Houdini is an 
American (cheers and counter cheers). Americans 
are fond of saying they have nothing to fcar from 
anything British (uproar). Mr. Houdini is evidently 
afraid of British-made handcuffs, for he will not put 
on this pair (great disturbance, during which Mr. 
Frank Parker vainly implored me to get out before 
there was a riot).” 

Very grim of face, Houdini stuck to his point that 
his challenge applied to regulation police handcuffs 
only, and at once started his performance, quickly 
freeing himsélf from the threo pairs of handcuffs 
which had been placed on his wrists. 

It looked as if I should have to retire, for the 
audience were not in a mood to stand any further 
interruption, and Houdini was within his rights. 

But my Birmingham locksmith had taught me a 
thing or two, and at the imminent risk of being 
“chucked out” by the Hippodrome six-footers, I dared 
another interposition. 

Stepping forward, I asked Houdini to handcuff me 
with one of the pairs he had just got rid of. This 
he unwillingly did. I walked over to the area stops, 

ave the cuffs a sharp rap on the wood, and they 
ell apart. 

More uproar; but now the audience were in my 
favour, and Houdini looked upset. Again I challenged 
him, and again he refused. “Go it, guv’nor,” shouted 
someone, and I went at it, taunting Houdini with no 
ion having any right to the title of “Handcuff 

ing.’ 

®Make a match of it,” yelled someone, and the 
suggestion took. Fairly cornered, Houdini agreed 
to a match at a matinée the following week, and 
amidst a storm of cheers and counter cheers I left 
the ring to the great and forcibly-expressed relief of 
the Hippodrome management. 

Never shall I forget the afternoon of March 17th, 
1904, when the encounter took place. 

You may be sure neither the Hippodrome nor my 
paper had forgotten to “bang the big drum,” and 
the Hippodrome was packed even to its uttermost 
limits. 

SYMPATHY ALL WITH HOUDINI 

Popular sympathy was all with Houdini, who 
received a tremendous ovation when he stepped into 
the ring. A second or two later I had locked the 
handcuffs on Houdini’s wrists, and, after a little 
speech, in which he tactfully won the audience still 
further to hisside by saying, “I am now locked upin a 
handcuff that has taken a British mechanic five years 
to make. I do not know whether I am going to get 
out of it or not, but I can assure you I am going to 
do my best.” Houdini disappeared into his “ghost- 
house,” as he called the little tent in which he worked 
his wonders, at 3.15 p.m. precisely. 

If I ever felt “bad” in my life, it was then. The 
reputation of my paper, to say nothing of 
my own, was at stake, and we had little more than 
the word of an unknown locksmith to stand on. 

Certainly, I had the greatest faith in Mr. Hart— 
but still, Houdini was—Houdini. ; 

I should have been woefully disappointed, but I 
do not think I should have nm greatly surprised 
had Houdini emerged from his ghost-house at 3.16 
with the handcuffs held aloft. But 3.16, 3.20, 3.25, 
8.80, 8.35 passed, and there was no sign from. the 
little tent. : 

My breath began to come more easily, and then 
suddenly my heart seemed to stop beating. For at 
8.87 Houdini put his head out of the ghost-house, 
and the audience broke into round after round of 
cheering. We were beaten, I thought, and rather 
badly beaten. But Houdini was still manacled. He 
merely wished to examine his fetters under the electric 
light. . 

‘Again he disappeared, again to emerge at thirty- 
tive sninutes ton the start—still fettered, and now 


showing og be of defeat in his crumpled collar and 
streaming face. 

“My knees hurt. But I am not done yet,” he 
gasped to the audience. “Give him a cushion,” said 
I, and this concession brought me into favour with 
the audience. 

For twenty minutes moro the band played on, and 
then Houdini was seen to emerge once more from 
the cabinet. Still handcuffed. Almost a moan burst 
from the vast assemblage as this was noticed. 

LOOKED LIKE A FREE FIGHT. 

He Jooked terribly exhausted, as he came towards 
me. “Will you remove the handcuffs for a moment,” 
he said, “in order that I may take off my coat?” 

I think I may claim, then, to have done a plucky 
thing, for I refused. A perfect howl of execration 
burst from the audience, and it really looked as if 
the proceedings would end in a free fight, so intense 
and bitter were the feelings my action aroused. 

Mr. Parker and the other officials began to look 
anxious, for, as I say, there was every promise of a 
“Donnybrook.” It is seldom, however, if ever, that 
one appeals in vain to the British public's sense of 
fair play. I stepped forward, and held up my hand 
for a hearing, which was granted : 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said, “I only ask for 
fair play between Mr, Houdini and cone (8 I do 
not wish to take any unfair advantage of him, but 
in justice to my paper I must see that he takes no 
unfair advantage of me. Mr. Houdini has seen mc 
lock the handcuffs; if he were now to see me unlock 
them, he would have a valuable clue to the secret oi 
their mechanism. I respectfully submit that Mr. 
Houdini’s request is unreasonable, and for that reason 
I decline to grant it.” 

More uproar; but, on the whole, the audience saw 
the justice of my point. 

Houdini, however, was far from done with. He 
managed to get a penknife out of his pocket, opened 
it with his teeth, and then, turning his coat inside 
out over his head, still holding the knife in his mouth, 

roceeded to cut and hack at the garment, until ai 

ast he was free of it—amidst, I need hardly say, 
tumultuous applause from the audience. 

Back into the cabinet he went, and before lon 
someone announced that an hour had elapsed since 
the start. * 

I must say, I now thought I had Houdini beaten, 
but ten minutes later I was sadly undeceived. For 
just as the band were finishing a stirring march 

oudini bounded from the ghost-house with a great 
shout of victory and holding the shining handcuffs 
aloft in his hand. And then was Bedlam loosed. 

Never before or since have I heard such cheering. 
Houdini himself was quite overcome, and sobbed like 
a child as he was carried shoulderhigh around the 
arena. . 

As for myself—well, of course, I was disappointed. 
But, at the same time, I felt that, although beaten, 
I was in no way disgraced. Apart from that, any 
little mortification I may jhave felt was quickly 
swallowed up in admiration of Houdini’s wonderful 
achievement, which my paper suitably ised by 

resenting him with a beautiful silver model of the 
Randoatts, which, as he told me afterwards, had given 
him the worst hour and ten minutes of his life. 

THE SECRET. 

I am glad to add that, inimical though the audience 
was to me at times, Houdini recognised that I had 
acted fairly, sending the following telegram to my 
editor: 

“ Allow mo to thank you for the open and upright 
manner in which your representative treated me in 
to-day’s contest. Must say that it was at once the 
hardest, but, at the same time, one of the fairest 
tests I ever had.” 

Signed, Harzy Hovprntr. 


And so everything ended happily, except, perhaps, 
for my locksmith, who was broken-hearted when he 
first heard the news. But, at all events, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that he had done more than 
any other of his craft had even been able to accom- 
plish; and, further, although I must not betray trade 
secrets, that it was only a uliar physical defect 
that enabled Houdini to defeat his beautiful mechanism. 

I became a constant visitor to the Hippodrome, 
made friends with the staff, was admiited “behind 
the scenes,” worked many more “gags” in connection 
with turns there for the Press, and, having been told 
that I had some talent for showmanship, when Mr. 
Stoll began the 
building of the 


Coleem, 2 a “ ae . 
lied for the pos' : 
of Prem agent L4f, carl 
and obtained it. ° . e 
mae 
“He's a very fast young man.” 


“Not at all. 

* Evidently you don’t know how he spends money.” 
“Well, I know how he returns what he borrows.” 
—_——~. 3 = 

Suz: “Oh, yes, I quite believe there's a fool in 
every family. Don’t you?” 

He: “Well—er, my opinion’s rather biassed. You 
seo, I’m the only member of our family.” 


M. A. P. ie always full of interesting facte about prominent people. 
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By Our Heart Specialist, 


Neary every girl becomes an actress when thrown 
into the ant, a nice, pleasant, young man, and 
does her very best to hide her real self from him by 
appearing to be a girl of quite a different type. 

‘Thus, a girl of high spirit and equally high temper 
strives to appear as sweet as ever a girl could be, and 
won't allow anything to upset her; in fact, her 
objoct seems to be to impress the young fellow with 
tho idea that she is quite the meekest girl on earth. 

On the other hand, the sweet-tempered girl of a 
retiring nature does all she can to appear haughty 
and cold, evidently trying to make the young man 
understand that she is a very severe lady indeed. 
Rather strange, is it not? Yet perfectly true. 

Similarly, when a girl is really very fond of a 

articular young man she acts a part, and pretends to 

e quite indifferent to him. On occasion, when sho 
observes that a young man is just on the point of 
proposing, she behaves in such a manner that he is 
effectively choked off for the time being. Or, if be 
does actually propose, sho hesitates, beats about the 
bush, and ultimatcly informs him, coyly, that she 
will requiro time to consider her answer. 

As to this latter form of acting—it is just acting, 
you know—it may, to some extent, be due to modesty. 
The girl may not want to appear too eager to accept 
the proposal. 

But, after all, that is a piece of rank folly. 
Probably she has been waiting patiently, nay, yearn- 
ing, for just that very proposal, yet, forsooth, when 
it does come along, she must have time to think it 
over! Time to think over the proposal she has 
been wearying for! What on earth has she been 
courting with the young man for? 

EVERY WOMAN IS AN ACTRESS. 

Of course, they must have been courting, else a 
proposal never could have been made. 

The absurdity of the whole thing is abundantly 
apparent, yet it is happening every day, and through 
it many a girl, no doubt, loses a chance of marrying, 
for young men in these times do not like to be toyed 
with and kept dangling on a string merely to please 
girls, or the vanity of girls. 

Of course, every woman, more or less, is an actress, 
but it is a pity when this acting is introduced into 
their dealings with the opposite sex. It is neither 
right nor just to act in this manner, and girls would 
be the first to condemn it in young men were they 
addicted to the habit. 

Women want honesty in these times, honesty of 
speech, honesty of action. If a°girl knows that a 
man loves her, and is well aware that she loves him, 
it is not honest to appear indifferent. If a young 
woman is really expecting a proposal it is dishonest 
to appear half-pained when it comes along. 

Honesty is ever the best policy. If a girl loves a 
man, and knows that he loves her, she need not be 
ashamed of showing it. It is no disgrace to love, 
surely, although really one would almost imagine it 
was, judging by the way in which some girls try 
to give the men they love the impression that they 
don’t care a button for them. 

INSTINCT MAKES THE BEST GUIDE. 

Doubtless mock modesty is at the root of most 
of the dishonesty of speech and action in women. 
Dearly would they like to be candid and real, but 
they fear to be so in case the world terms them bold 
and unmaidenly, not to say immodest. 

But why cannot a girl be horself, and trust to 
her own instinct? Yet, instinct rarely gets a chance. 
Instinct says to a girl, “Do this, or do that”; but 
conventionality, Mrs. Grundy, and the laws of 
etiquette say, “Do not do this, or that,” and in far 
too many cases @ girl crushes her instinct and obeys 
the dictates of the latter. 

But I can assure all girle that instinct is a 
pretty safe guide. Girls never go very far wrong if 
they are guided by instinct, but if they allow the 
dictates of the above triumvirate to rule them with 
a rod of iron, and to evolve them into actresses pure 
and sings, then they may go very far wrong indeed. 

You “Snust know a girl who, although well known 
to you, appears to be quite another girl when a 
epg young man is in the company. If you do 

now a girl of this kind, you can be certain she is 
playing a part, also you may be sure she is a little 
in love with the young man. 

But her conduct makes her stilted and unnatural. 
She would seem a hundred times more attractive in 
the man’s eyes if she behaved normally and did not 
pose and assume all the tricks which we associate 
with the lady behind the footlights. 

Happily, many girls are real all the time; they are 
the best girly, the pick ‘of the bunch, and _ they 
always get married. The other sort very often don't, 
all as a result of their acting, of course. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 
MY PET EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Interesting Confessions by Celebrities: 


—— 


[Last week a number of well-known people described 
their favourite economies. This week we are favoured 
with confessions as to their pet extravagances.) 


Signor TITO MATTEL 
(Celebrated as the composer of “Dear Heart”). 
Cigarettes, the best of the best. 


Mrs. L. T. MEADE 
(The favourite writer of girls’ stories). 
Books and travelling. 


Miss MAUD ALLAN 


(Whose dancing at the Palace Theatre has been one of the 
greatest sensations of the past twelve ). 


The only extravagance to which I can honestly plead 
guilty is teat prompted by my love of flowers. I have 
my rooms simply crammed with them. Many are 
sent to me, but some I buy. Is that an extravagance ? 


Mr. EDWIN GREENE 
(Composer of “Sting Me to Sleep”). 
I hope my kind doctor will not read my reply to this, 
but the answer is: 
“Sublime tobacco, thet from East to West 
Cheers the Tar’s labour and the Irishman’s rest.” 
BYRON. 
R. G. KNOWLES 
(One of the funniest comedians on the music-hall stage). 
Travel. 


Miss ROSINA FILLIPPI 
(Makes the paradozical statement that her work is her pet 
. extravagance). 

“My pet extravagance” is my dramatic school. I 
seem to spend the larger part of my income on 
introducing aspiring young actresses into the dramatic 
world. Believe me, it is the most expensive of hobbies 
bringing out latent talent. Try it and see. 


EUSTACE MILES 
(Our great authority on food reform). 
My pet extravagance is, I think, to buy books. 


Dr. FORBES WINSLOW 
(Shows how he makes his extravagance pay). 


You ask me what is my pet extravagance. I reply, 
without the least hesitation, travelling. ways 
consider that it is best if possible to make any 
extravagance pay for itself. I generally do this, so far 
as Eearalling is concerned. 

Some years ago I went to New York as President of 
the International Medico-Legal Congress in the Depart- 
ment of Lunacy. The original intention was to remain 
there for two weeks. I was detained for three months. 
I lived at one of the most extravagantly expensive 
hotels, regardless of what it cost me, as without doing 
go, an Englishman of position loses cast in the States. 

I cartel = money by my “pet extravagance ” 
not only to pay all my expenses, but to send some home 
to England as well. 

On another occasion I went in the winter months to 
the Beau Rivage, Ouchy, near Lausanne. At that 
hotel it was the custom to place the names of the visitors 
in a conspicuous place in the hall. 

The hotel happened to be full of Americans. My 
name being well known it was not long before I was 
freely consulted by the inmates. 

On this occasion, however, I have regretted it ever 
since, I declined all honorarium. 

When I went to pay my hotel bill, the manager of the 
Beau Rivage met me with smiling face and said: “ Dr. 
Winslow, I shall not take any payment from you, and 
shall be only too pleased to welcome your family and 
yourself on any occasion you may honour me with a 
visit.” 

Thus my pet extravagance of travelling again cost me 


but little. 
Ye 
“You are a poor young man?” 


“Then what you want is a thrifty, economical wife.” 
“Not at all. What I want is a rich, liberal wife.” 


ef ee 
Ernet: “Try the waiter with some of your French, 


dear.” 
Bert: “By all means. Gasson! Gass-on!” 
Waiter: “No, sir; only the electric light.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 15, 1908, 


Tr is a strange thing that, if a man disguises him- 
self in some eccentric manner, and then proceeds 
to shuffle off this mortal coil, aided by a razor, suro 
enough you will read of a number of almost similar 
cases within the month, with this difference, perhaps 
that the othera may vary the efforts at disguise. ’ 

No, it is nob madness; in an isolated case hero 
and there it may be insanity that moves thio 
individual, but in the majority of cases it is merely 
man’s extraordinary sheepish tendency coming out 
on the surface. 

For man is a sheep, and can bo depended on to 
follow. Look at your watch in a ‘crowded ’bus, and 
note the effect. Half a dozen men will promptly 
consult their time-pieces, though, as a matter cf 
fact, they have no immediate desire to know tho 
time. 

The fact is, if a man went about wearing a string 
of false teeth round his neck, you would socn sco 
falso teeth dangling from men’s necks all over tho 
country. This is true, perfectly true, for man cannct 
help it; he must copy. 

If a journal like P.JV. starts a brand new form of 
competition, what happens? All the other ciitors 
shecpishly follow suit, and their journals come out 
with tremendous headlines announcing their “Grand 
New Competition.” , 

Editors, you see, are really human, after all, 
although it is hard to believe it. 

There is a historic bridge in Edinburgh, the Dean 
Bridge, famed on account of the number of suicides 
which have taken place from it. It is quite true 
that, if a suicide takes place one day at that spot, 
another will follow within a reasonable time, or, at 
least, an attempt will be made at suicid2. 

WHY THEATRE MANAGERS ALLOW ‘" DEADHEADS.” 

Looking at the matter from another point of view, 
take a “first night” of a play at a first-class theatre. 
The auditorium is always well “dressed” on such 
an occasion. Free listers are conspicuous for their 
preenon, It is, in fact, the “deadhead’s” gala 
night. 

Why does a manager crowd his house like that on 
a first night? There is an excellent reason for it; 
the wily manager wants silly man to read in his 
daily paper next morning that. “The opening per- 
formance of The Parisian Bun went with great éclat 
last evening before a crowded and enthusiastic 
audience.” 

What happens after that? Noble man, poor, silly 
sheep that is, hastens to the box-office to book 
a seat in advance, so that he may avoid the crush! 

The truth is, you can do what you like with man, 
provided you scheme sufficiently. But the pitiful 
thing is that man never for a moment suspects that 
he is a sheep. It never strikes him that he is not 
independent. He believes that he always acts on 
his own initiative; but no man does that; he is 
always led by the nose, in a manner of speaking. 

Man copies, if not from yesterday, then from tho 
day before, or it ntay be the year before, or even 
century. There must have been original leaders, you 
may say. Well, Noah set the Lusitania on her feet, 
if one may say so, by building the Ark. But even 
then he was told to build that structure. 

WE LAUGH BECAUSE THE OTHERS LAUGH. 

Yes, it ie pretty hard to find a man who actually 
did set an example; you always find that someone 
before him had done something similar, which gave 
him his cue. at 

Mian has been trying for quite a respectable time 
to ape the birds of the air by erecting flying machines 
and other paraphernalia of aerial navigation. He 
has not svcceeded very well so far, algpoush one or 
two inventors have gained a degree of notoricty by 
being dashed to pieces through the erratic behaviour 
of their own inventions. 

But a small thing like that docs not hold man 
back from indulging in the luxury of a “fly,” the 
point being that he cannot help himself; he simply 
maust try to do as others have done, and the best 
one can hope for such fas he, if he turns his attention 
to flying machines, is that all his members will be 
buried in the one grave—a rather unlikely contingency 
where a flying machine inventor is involved. | 

In minor matters, man makes himeelf a prize id:ot 
in many ways. ; 

You know the man who, immediately he hdars the 
name Mark Twain, starts to laugh uproariously. He 
may never have read a single word Mark has written; 
in short, he may know absolutely nothing ubout the 
humorist, but what of it? Other men laugh whon 
Mark’s name is mentioned, so he must also laugh. 

But ono hardly requires to elaborate further. You 
can think out a thousand ways in which man, noble 
man, proves himself to be the champion sheep. 


HOME NOTES tells you how to dress neatly and economically, 


WEEK ENDING 
Oct. 15, 1908. 


OUR NEW SERIAL 


THE MOST REMARKABLE STORY OF THE CENTURY. 


THE SECRET STOR 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS. 


“ PRISONER at the bar, the sentence of the court is that 
‘ou shall be hanged by the neck until you are dead. May 
od have mercy on your soul!” 

““T did not kill John Brewster,” replies the prisoner, 

James Gladman Blunt, fearlessly but contemptuously. 


On the night following the execution, I was sent for to 
tho prison where I was chaplain, by Keene, the surgeon. 

I found him confronted with a sensational problem. 
Blunt’s neck had not been broken at the execution, he 
told me. Animation had cnly been mded. Must he 
kill the man or restore him to be killed by the Law? 

“T cannot stand by and see you kill him,” I said. 

The surgeon proceeded to revive the prisoner. _ 

A few minutcs later Blunt, as zt were, came to life. 

What should we do with him? 

“T am innocent of the crime,” he exclaimed. 

Then catching at a small masonic charm on the doctor’s 
shain he said: “ My brother, it would be a false and 
‘ow thing to give me up.” 

This appeal told. 

Quarter of an hour later Blont was shaved, and dressed 
‘n old garments belonging to the surgeon. 

‘My first duty,” he said cheerily, “ shall be to trace 
the enemy who killed poor Brewster. My name for the 
future shall be an old alias, Justus Grayman Bland.” 

During the following six months I resigned both my 
curacy and chaplaincy. One night a note was sent to me 
to call at Tanner's ts, Spitalfields, Thinking it was 
from oo parishioner I obeyed. To my surprise I was 

ted by a negro. 
i was Grayman Bland skilfully disguised ! 

“T have great news,” he . “I have a clue at 
last to Brewster’s murderer. W. join me in unravel- 
ling the plot. I can offer you £4,000 annually for life.” 

Needless to say I consented. 

First of all Bland instructed me to shadow Gentry Lowe, 
a shady lawyer, whom he suspected of embezzling three- 

uarters of a million which had stood in his name as 

ladman Blunt. For this purpose I opened a spectacle- 
maker’s shop in Poland Strect, opposite Lowe’s chambers 
in great Marlborough Street. . 

One Sunday Bland, who continued disguised as a negro, 
startled me by saying, “I have a little burglary to do to- 
night; for how can I get at the documents that prove 
Lowe's guilt except by burglary?” . 

Half-past one found me in the little garden behind 
Lowe’s office, looking up at the windows of the room 
where Bland was at work. ; . 

Suddenly the two windows lit up with a flash, and, 
silhouetted black against the transparent blind, appeared 
the shadows of two men! ok, on 

In desperation I dashed into the building. Peeping into 
the lighted room I was horrified to see Gentry Lowe 
covering Bland with a revolver. | 

“What do you want here?” cried Lowe. 

‘* Dollahs, .” replied Bland. . 

Suddenly Lowe saw a paper lying on his desk. 

“What do you want with this?” he shrieked. 

In reply Bland untae discharged a cloud of 
brown dust from one of his raised fiste into Lowe’s face. 

The latter collapsed into a fit of ne and in a 
twinkling he was disarmed by Bland who, leaning with 
his arm on the paper on the desk, now threatened Lowe. 

He professed at first to treat for the paper, and then 
to my surprise handed the document back to Lowe. 

Turning the light out, Bland rushed from the room. 

When we were secure from pursuit I demanded of 
Bland why he had given the paper back to Lowe. 

“ Because I’ve an excellent copy,” replied Bland. 

Lifting his left forearm, Grayman Bland showed on the 
white linen a copy in reverse in violet copying ink, 

Grayman Bland now announced that he had new plans. 
Tinanced by him, I was to become a young man about 
town, and to the names of everyone I met. | 

I acceded to his wishes and was soon mixing in most 
Bohemian circles. Amongst those whom I became asso- 
ciated with were Gentry Lowe and a reputed millionaire, 

ufflesheeps, whose wife had been a stage dancer. 

We were all invited to form part of a house-party by 
one Reuben Jackman, at his country seat, Medham Abbey. 
Amongst our new acquaintances was Lord Crawley, 
between whose wife, a former beauty, and Mrs. 
Shufflesheeps, there arose deadly ri A 

One night while I was taking a in poker, I found 
snyself in possession of a ‘‘ straight flush "—a hand almost 
‘mpossible to beat, and backed it apenring 7: 

The stakes rose higher and higher—Jackman and his 
acretary, Joe Uzielli, alone opposed me. 

Suddenly I was startled to see the footman wink at me. 

The es were now £5,500. Should I go higher? 
What if I lost? I decided to risk no more, and scarcely 
had I withdrawn from the game when it went to Uzielli 
with a weaker hand! 
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Next evening I sat out with old Mr. Silkstone and 
watched. The was baccarat. Young Uzielli took 
the bank, declaring that cs he had been lucky last evening 
he would make it £25 a time—that is, £25 un every turn 
of the card. Shufilesheeps plunged heavily against him 
and lost £9,050 that evening. He must have been made 
of money. Such is the sad state of human nature that I 
found some consolation in the fact that someone else 
lost more than I did. 


Next day was a great ;igeon-shooting match. I hate 
seeing birds killed for wanton sport, kept away from 
the guns all day. I went for a long walk with old Mr. 


Silkstone. He scolded me for gambling. At dinner I 
learned that Shufflesheeps, in trying to get his money 
back by betting on himself had Recpted some more 
thousands over pigeons—to whom I did not know. But no 
persuasion of the Bey could persuade me to ‘‘ take my 
revenge,” as young Shufflesheeps was doing. 

That night the ladies retired early, I remember. 
Shufflesheens was almost intoxicated by the time they 
went, and began betting wildly. Dear old Mr. Silkstone 
went up to him very kindly and suggested he should stop; 
but he glanced across at Joseph Uzielli, who laughed at 
him, and, rudely shaking off the kindly hand on his 
shoulder, went on more madly than ever. 
er next morning passed in more pigeon-shooting and 

tting. 

That night was that fixed 


. for the performance of the 
rival belles—blonde versus brunette. And that night 
camo the crash! 


Tho little committee of three appointed to arrange the 
ladies’ duel had decided, in their queer language, it 
was to be “sudden death”—by which they meant there 
was to be one performance of each lady, not to exceed 
thirty minutes, and each was to receive so many “ marks” 
from the audience for appearance, for singing, and for 


dancing. 

aad said, the contest had become quite good-natured. 
The day had been wet and dull, so all the men had 
played cards steadily in the afternoon. Tho pas be- 
came furious—so much so that I, for one, was a ately 
frightened. But I was a spectator, fascinated, for 
had never seen 60 much money change hands 60 quickly. 

Piles of notes and pe were beside each player, and 
soon I began to see that, though Shufflesheeps had been 
winning early in the afterncon, now Lord Crawley and 
old Jackmah were the only ones not losing. Young Joe 
Uzielli was losing ly to the latter with a very bad 
grace, while young Shufflesheepe was getting more and 
more desperate, | plunging at an alarming rate. 

‘At last the dressing gong went. Shufflesheeps was look- 
ing simply haggard and. feverish for revenge. He looked 
cn the performance in the great drawing-room as a dela 
to his plans. At one end a stage had been crore with 
footlights and, curtain. The rivals had drawn lots, and 
the blonde was due to appear first. 

As the curtain parted and she came down from the back 
of the stage, it seemed to me that Bettina Belton would 
be hard to beat. 

Her costume was audacious and Parisienne. She wore a 
sort of enood, all of diamonds, rose-colour and silver, 
from under which her mass of curling fair hair tumbled in 
profession. But she sang, to me, a very ordinary sort of 
silly music-hall song—one in which she made her great 
hit before she married. Tho audience seemed to enjoy it 
immensely. It bored me utterly. 

Then came the dance; she was very agile and very 
clever, and skipped about very prettily, with all the time 
her baby face smiling and her white teeth tantalisingly 
displayed between her rosebud lips. She was quite charm- 
ing—to look at. 

When the curtain fell there was a great buzz, as all 
recorded their number of marks—ten the maximum for 
each. As we had not to sign our ballot-papers, I gave two 
for the singing, five for dancing, and nine for appearance. 

But when the curtain was again drawn aside I confess 
I had an astounding thrill quite new to me. Sargent’s 
“Carmencita” herself strode down to the footlights. 

Of great height, her blue-black hair swathed in great 
coils on the nape of her white neck, a mass of orange 
roses in the side of it, and a couple of red cherries dangling 
from between the white teeth, with a black silk skirt 
slashed with flame-colour, and shoeg of diamonds. 

But round her superb figure was twined an enormous 
snake, entirely composed of diamonds, with emerald eyes 
and ruby tongue. er black eycs flashed, her white arms 
wrea’ to cadence of the music as she sang some weird, 
deep chant and began to dance to it in the limelight. 

At first slowly, as if doing it all to herself for her own 
pleasure, then gradually working up to a furious crescendo 
—wildly, madly, with diamond feet flashing here and 
there—until, with one furious gesture, and nodding head 
and chin raised high, she brought her whole self to a 
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sudden stop, the enon souk ceeaiiing en the stage. The 
an wer of her i sudden! 

leave ta 1b breathless. silane “ —— 

After much putting of heads together, the tellers for 


both on the+drawing-room curtain the 
result. Herminia had twice the sees of Bettina. The 
saghwen mes done it. 

Immed ly, from a good-natured competition, the whal 
thing turned into venom. Among the women Te was . 
buzz like that of an angry hive. Voices were raised. 
Scornful remarks, louder and louder, began to be made— 
to no one in particular. I tled to the cardroom. The hus- 

ds, Lord Crawley and Shuffleshceps, were there before 
me. Twenty minutes afterwards old Jackman came in. 
_ “I give it up,” said the old man. “Old Mr. Silkstone 
is now pouring oil on the troubled waters. I hope he'll 
soon get them both off to bed. Herminia is too heroic 
for me.” He etrolled over to the card-table and began 
unsealing a packet of cards. “As this is our last even- 
ing, said he, “what about a friendly game—all of us 
in-— 

The others took their places. Y resisted ell induce- 
ments, and sat down to watch a game which, as the cham- 

ne began ta flow, soon became even wilder than any I 

| hitherto seen even at Medham Abbey. Shufflesheeps 
now seemed beset by a demon. Old Mr, Reuben Jack- 
man held the bank, and won £5,009 off him in the first 
hour; yet he seemed still set on getting his revenge. 

He was getting very grey in tho face—now and then 
flushing | 3 he took a bottle of champagne and brandy 
all to He and oo the mixture known as “ Rajah’s 

,” €.¢., brandy with champagne for soda, 
tumbler, Sul be Lost. slid bake 
hhalf-past one the pace was still furious. Fresh packs 
were bein —— for every fresh game, and a huge 
brass urn was filled with masses of cards which were 
tossed into it when once used. The floor was littered with 
cards. At two o'clock there was a pause for « stand-up 


supper. I was more and more i for 1 

saw that Sh had been losing more 

afford. The thing was scandalous. — mas 
“Gentlemen,” I said at last, “this has gone far enough 


to-night. Why not go to bed?” Mr. Si ne stood at 
my elbow. He had dozing in the arm-chair, but got 
up ° back my remonstrance. 

“Pa young men,” said he, “ while there is time.” 

“Ob, Tim willing” said Joe Uzielli, “but Mr. Shaffle 
sheeps wants his revenge; I'm quite d of my luck— 
it won't hold. By the way, you owe me a little bit,” he 
added ssearingly to me; “ when may I have the pleasure of 

it? 

“ To-morrow, I hope,” I said. 

“Very well, then,” he added, “don’t interfere with 
oe r pepe th yon have paid your own debt.” 

was abou give an hen 
gently taken by the dear Jaman iii ee tee ee 
_ “Don't make a fuss now,” said he. “We shall go away 
in the morning ; my dear wife and I are not used to scenes 
of dissipation like this. I am now going to bed.” And 
ne et Shattoan b: nacing 
ut Shu eeps broke out in a loud, menaci i 

He demanded that the game should te cous i “He 
wanted “poker,” in which he thought he excelled. Old 
Jackman agreed at once, but Lord Crawley, who had been 
winning, demurred. 

Shufflesheeps turned angrily on him. “ You'll win my 
money, | seit be, e me yes ore give me a chance.” 

ee ! jo you thin CAUSE if i 
you can do ighab you like?” pila hiigla as 

tg Crawley was geeusy irritated by Shufflesheeps, 
who grew coarse in his cu He no i ; 
vey she ps. He now said something 

“ like a tleman, if iy i 
other curtly. _ ee 

“You can't lose like a gentleman!” cried Shuffi 


, lesheeps, 


“you're only angry because my wife can show more jewels 
than yours.” 

Tord Crawley turned on him savagely. “You little 
cur,” he said, “can't you keep the women out of it?” 
Then Uzielli whispe: a word in his ear, and Crawley 
added, “For that matter, I believe your wife’s jewels are 


all paste.” 
Paste!” Shufflesheeps almost shrieked. “Do 


“ Paste! 
you dare say they're paste? Bring yours down and I'll 
I'll give you five 


put mine against them, stone by stone. 
oF dbould not, think of” Git 
“ not think of disturbing my wife to pl 
you,” said Lord Crawley coolly. i eer 
“You dare not!” 
ead _ op the other. 
“But you said mine wero paste. I won't have it. Y 
Oe EEE en, Th aiaat 
“ Then let's at them. en everybod: judge,” 
said Mr. Jackman. ny ee en 
“You just shall,” cried Shufflesheeps, and ran through 
— 
Crawley laughed, lit a cigarette. walked over to 
the fireplace, and turned his back te it. We were aD 
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ae ' : that, if | “Oh, obviously.” 
dilont now. Five, minntee veering & bard ino | ance it wat 0 epee acl be fort that, if) wah, ha ba!” Really, my dear fellow, you are delight. 
the room, a great length of glittering snake in his | necessary, + edhe should be Lc icgamg =? and ful to deal with. It must be charming to be 80 good red 


simple as you are.” 

I was nettled. I would not be treated like a fool. 
“Come,” said I, “you may be very clever—but beyond 
your disguise I don’t see much that sone done.” 

“T’ve saved that young idiot Shufflesheeps’ life, at 
least,” he said, leaning forward earnestly. 

“ But he’s dead.” 

“T said ho was murdered; so he was, and, but for me, he 
would have been dead.” 

“But he, at least, tried to commit suicide.” 

“My dear man, that is just what Jackman wanted 
everyone to think—especially his wife—it would have put 
the oe for the loss of the jewels upon him. All 
young Shufflesheeps was doing was having his morning 
shave. I admit his hand was shaky. Now I was be- 
tween the two doors which shut off his dressing-room from 
the corridor. I attended on that room. d 1 had 
followed Joe Uzieli up the etairs to it, Well-trained 
footmen walk very silently, you know. 

“T was watching for him. He had rubber soles on his 
shoes. Did you never observe that he always wore tennis 
shoes with brown leather tops about the house? He cane 
into Shufflesheeps’ dressing-room; I went as far «s 
between the two doors and looked through the inner one 
ajar. Shufflesheeps turned round to him, razor in hand, 
and made a sign to him to oe eee: Says Joe, ‘You 
are going to- y aren’t you, Shufflesheeps?’ 

“©*Yes,’ said he nervously. 

“*Well, you have not settled all yet, you know. When 
may I expect the balance, £13,775, isn't it?’ 

“*Confound you ’ he whispered. ‘Don’t disturb 
the wife. She thinks I’ve got her di , and she does 
not know what I owe.’ 

“«Well, have pe the diamonds?’ 

‘No, you fool, of course not; but I must find them, or 
I'm done for. Look Me ra me a bit of time; 
you've had the best part Leet ‘thou ’ out of me here; 
and the diamonds. Great Scott! I believe you keep a 

bling den. I'll certainly put the police on you and 

nd if agp ig hag ey owe 4 

“*Don’t talk like that,’ said hig Joe, suddenly very 
stern and altogether changing his tone, ‘especially when 
you owe me money. Get on with your shaving. 

“Shufflesheeps again turned to the little round shavinz- 

which hung against the window. He began on his 

ft cheek, when, more swiftly than I can say it, youn 

Joe suddenly ptegped behind him, passed his right hoot 
swiftly round Shuffi ps’ neck, seized the razor with 
it, while with his left he pulled hia hair behind so as to 
bring back his throat; then he cut it with an awful gash. in 
such a way, of course, that it must Shuffle- 
sheeps had done it all for himself. He fed his hand 
4 repeat the stroke, when instantly I knocked quickly at 

e door. 

“In a moment Joe was behind a curtain where some 
clothes hung. I waited a few seconds as a ful_ser- 


We gathered round. It certainly was @ most wonderful 
sight. e Not less than six feet long from head to tail, in the 
centre it was certainly four inches 
ference, and one mass of gems tapering 
beautifully modulated scale to small stones in the 
end tail. 

The emerald eyes were simply enormous, and the open 
mouth of two great slabs of rubies. It took my breath 
away. One by one we handled it almost with veneration, 
while Shufflesheeps, exultant, stood by, pointing out now 
this stone, now that, and telling how and where he had 
picked them up. “ Not a ee stone anywhere,” said he. 
* Not one. Eh, what? hat do you say now, my lord? 

“T apologise; it is real,” said Lord Cra , curtly. 

“Another time, don’t be so free, then. They cost me 
£85,000. I'll ae nen. Fe Roa Picking up the 

littering snake he went out o room. 
Oc He eet be terribly rich,” said old Reaben Jackman. 
« At the rate he goes he won't be rich long,” replied. Lord 


Crawley. 
Buddenly—end I shall never forget it—a terrible blood- 
curdling yell sounded through the house. We to 
the door. The yell was followed by oaths and the tramp 
of running feet. We dashed into the passages, up the 


great stairs. 

Now, Medham Abbey was a rambling old house. It was 
built in the form of a hollow square, with a block pro- 
jecting here and there; it was full of odd turnings. At 
the top of the stair stood Shufflesh hands and 
knees all muddy—wide-eyed and open-mouthed, almost 
mad. ~ 

“He has got it!” he yelled. “ He has got it! It 
slipped through my hand! 7 ; 

‘'What—the snake?” we yelled in chorus. 

“Yes. I could not follow him quick enough. Someone 
in a mask came behind me and snatched it from me, 
banged a door behind him bolted it, and ran down the 
passage to the kitchens. Y smashed the door in. I tell 
you he snatched £85,000! Do you hear? You shall make 
it good—you,” he added, facing old Reuben, who 
him mildly. ; y : 

“Tam afraid I am not responsible,” said he. “ Be calm. 
Down here, you say,” he said, and turned down the passage 
leading to ioe servants’ quarters. — ee 

“Yes, and into the peren: I tripped over wires in the 
shrubbery ; he’s clean away.” 

Now, the pee aber Shufflesheeps had stood when the 
jewels were snatched from him from behind, was in the 
main corridor of the first floor. Opening on to this, and 
shut off by a green baize-covered swing-door, was & dark 

age running into tho servants’ quarters. Hanging 
pcre him this door and swiftly bolting it, the thief 
disappeared down the passage. We followed it, headed by 
old Peenhen, our host. 


i 


to morning air among the roses. i 
ang for joy of the Sent of Nature, after these sordid 


t scenes. 
denly I was startled by a shriek from a first-floor 
bedroom window above my head, and a hideous cry of a 
etrong man’s voice Page | Murder! Murder! Murder!’ 

I into ; the house was all a buzz once 
more. I followed one or two ecared servants up the stairs. 
All were crowding round the dressing-room of the suite 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Shufflesheeps. The Shuffle- 
sheeps occupied’ a large bedroom, which was entered by 
a dressing-room, which, in ite turn, was approached throug! 
two doors, an outer door like an “ ” in @ college, or & 
room in the Temple, ec that there was perfect seclusion and 
quiet for the people inside. 

There was a stilled hush of awe among the throng. 
Between the heads I caw on the floor of the dressing- 
room the wretched Shu . He was lying in @ pool 
of blood, a razor in his , and his throat cut in & 
terrible manner. He had obviously committed suicide by 

The sherk ile TE evidenily: th di 

ock was very t. vidently the Tr, dis- 
sipated fellow had Taeeelt aadad hig life of useless folly. 
Some of us Homan to go silently downstairs; the doctor 
was sent for. The constable was in charge. 

‘As I stood bewildered—a little apart from the others— 
ae familiar voice epoke in my ear. 

To my astonishment, it was Grayman Bland’s voice ! 

It said: “ Leave the house at once; go to Jermyn Street ; 
I will meet you at Poland Street, six, to-morrow; wait 
there for me.” 

I turned, to see a tall footman with his back to me 
descending the stair. It suddenly came to me that it was 
the same footman who had winked at me at the card- 
table a few nights ago. 

Bland! Grayman Bland! Here all the time in such 
ime that even I did not know him. Well, here wasa 
coil! I took my leave without difficulty. 


At six punctually I reached our little back room in 
the Poland Street shop. The age of it recalled vividly 
to me my amazing adventure with Grayman Bland in the 
matter of the burglary and our aerial escape. Then I 
heard @ latchkey in the door, and the hero of it himself 
entered—Grayman Bland. : 

eee Set eetanliy ids dlaguive wien raring 
mig ; such was gen is when visiti 
this particular bolt-hole. . ae 

Ps strode Lig’ the oe ecg a ee nod, took a bag 
of peppermi: rom. et, sat down ite to me 
at the table, and said, shanty ‘. “oe 


“T confess,” said he, “I fear I don’t know anything “Really, my dear White, it is well you have had a | vant must. Then I came in with Shufflesheeps’ fi 
about this part of the house. Just pe for the | nurse.” them on the floor, myself on Shufflesheeps. I set 
A little nettled, I replied sharply, “ Why?” a i i 


police at once, Joe, while T go down. Ah, it is just as he 
said; the door to the stables is open. Now, we must have 
everyone in the house up.” 

But there was little need for that. Already doors were 
open in all directions. Ladies were peering out en 
déshabille, and the sleepy servants were opening the doors 
of their bedrooms. —— 

“You young men go out and search the ground, said 
Mr. Reuben a uiies. “You,” he said, turning to the 
butler, “turn out every servant in the place and bring them 
to the hall. There’s nothing like promptitude in these 
matters.” . . 

I ran out with the others into the cool night air. I 
had not gone ten yards when I trip over something 
and fell flat on my face; a moment Lord caning 
did the same thing. It was a regular burglar’s web o 
wire stretched across the path; we got pares “It 
js no good playing hide-and-seek in the ibberies on 60 
dark a night as this. Shufflesheeps may say good-bye to 
his serpent.” 

When we got into the hall we found a babel of tongues. 
Then a country constable came in, and all became formal. 

Suddenly came a shriek from the landing above. 

It was a woman's voice—the voice of a fury. 

“Give me them, James,” it said; “you have takezi 
them. I will have them, I will have them!” 

I ran upstairs to find that Mrs. Shafflesheeps had her 
husband by the throat, as he cowered in s corner inst 
the banister; he was in one muddy, dishevelled heap, 
his hair kB and his dress shirb crum led, and his tie 
under hig left ear. His big wife was 8 him as a 
terricr docs a rat. Her face was worki with passion, 
her masses of dark hair floating her distorted 
visage. “He has my jewels,” she pers “T tell you it- 
js all that is left for me. If I have not got them, I 
have lost all!’ And she burst into a tornado of 


tears. . 
‘And then Mrs. Silkstone came gently round the corner, 


“I don't believe that you have gver got to the bottom of 
Fg aig Abbey business even now ij 4 
“T have scen @ great many grossly extravagant an 
dissipated people, a quantity af “vile gambling—enough 
to sicken me of what is called a life of pleasure for 


ving young Joe plenty of time to slip out, soon as I 
Beard han go, I yelled ‘Murder!’ for all I wae worth.” 
as 


eeps Joe thought. J 
knew what he did not—that suicides of this sort always 


vein more surely, Joe had thought to make the job more 
secure by tilting back his victim’s head, but by doing eo he 
had missed the carotid artery altogether. t 2 

he had thrown it into a safe position by tilting the head 
back, and had only cut into the roots of the tongue. But 
the ae was still as cound as a bell.” 

“Ts he alive, then?” 

“Certainly; he is in a nursing home now in town.” 

. pat pst on earth was —- motive!” 

“My dear man, can’t you see! He was desperately near 
being found out, of course, when Shufflesheeps threatened 
oe een sn as he Madhan Abbey was nothing but a 

ed gamblin; nm, properly disguised, with all ths 
modern Emprovements, When ‘ieee is over £30,000 to be 
pees, it is worth while spending three or four in ground 
padeng, ne they had an extra stroke of luck in tho 
onds. 


ver.” 

“But did you never imagine that these were just my 
dangerous and unknown gang of enemies—what is called in 
thieves’ slang a ‘Family’? You never saw that this 
was the first real secret move in my design? You never 
even realised that I was in the house with you all the time 
—until I spoke to you in my natural voice?” 

I genes. “No,” said I. “It is quite true, I did not.” 
I, felt very foolish. I said penitontly, “I’m afraid I’ve 
been cheated of a lot of your money at poker.” 

“No, they were not cheating you, im fact. Old. Reuben 
Jackman, whose real name is Seth Pook, and young Joe 
Uzielli were only using very sharp practice on you. 

“Of course, old Jackman knew exactly what cards 
gb got; he dealt the hands, and gave you what he liked. 

hen they set to work to ‘bluff’ you out. The whole 
thing was a ‘plant,’ of course, but a ‘plant’ which is 
nes as fair enough. 

Ms ine “e | os of oe would ee eae had the nerve “ The diam sao 

go on; an pair 0! m. would: have gone on raising “Yes. Who do you suppose has the diamonds?” 
the stakes against each other, forcing you to put up the “Burglars, of course. I tripped over one of their 
stake each tne, until at last you broke down. You see | traps =: f on the lawn.” 
they aap you on so in feos, ti beginnings ahaa ! on oth ig oe = by a trick like thit. 
it was not nec cheat you by any elaborate process. was only a blind. ‘Family’ have the diamon:'s, 
You could not that they would divide eherwanie of course.” . ol ‘J 
alge all ar gnough | to cacy for oe se agg va In fe a pic I, Pi ceiver and Uzielli were all the time 

case of a ‘new chum © you poker, it is not | in the card-room; could not have snatched them.” 
when he has a bad or av hand that he hae to look “They did not.” - . 
out, but when he has a good ang had the best hand “Who, then?” 
but did not dare to go on; the fault, apparently was all “The gentleman who marked the cards. You never 
our own. It is a regular trick—known as a ‘ freeze-out.” | knew the cards were all marked, I suppose? Old Reuben 


ow, I you imagine that Shufflesheeps committed | was onl th tleman who Kk i ight cf 
took the distracted woman by the arm, and in e gentle, suicide! He wae murdered.” hand. He was tently elwe, rte tok opal a 
sweet-toned voice said beseechingly: “ Now my dearie, “Murdered! Why, he cut his throat when shaving. | But when he did not win, pa did, didn’t he?” 
come and tell me all about it,” and led her off, bing, to Wh don’t you prove it then, if it was murder?” “What a fool I’ve been!” ; 


her ownroom. Mr. Silkstone, in a dressing-gown, rounded 
the corner the moment after her. He came down the stairs 
frowning, and confronted Mr. Jackman. 

“This is most unseemly, sir,” he said. “This out- 
rageous gambling was enough. I must leave your 
house to-morrow.” ' 

And so, turning on his heel contemptuously, he also dis- 
® red. But Shufflesheeps arose and shook his fists in 
° a Mr. Jackman's face, spluttering with ion. I left 
them and went to bed, full of a, ut I was not 
p:-pared for the still more terrible dénouement. 


‘ou forget I must act without the help of the Law, or “You may say that; and yet you've played exactly the 
2 al ice be hanged for the murder for which I was = I enigied pike todo. If oa ident anything pout 
le ‘ ve 


“ ae I always forget that. It handicaps you | my men—without their knowing me.’ 


“But there will be no inquest.” “That's easy. All the burglaring fraternity with which 
«Why not" How will you manage it!” ees ee De es Eee ea 

“I wi later. Meanwhile, have no notion i ffi hich ich houses. 
where the Shaflesheope wd sake wear’ “ET suppose poor oR ccce: is rened ?” 

GB an idea.” ae : had) enough of i Pe si 
Bland Ieaned back in hie arm-chair and laughed to him- | “Enough for Ve 
eelf, that aes eee laugh which always daunted me “T think you told me you belong to one of those 

with an overw! py ye of his power—e concealed | travelling cricket clubs?” 
er, of which he not disclose one fraction more “Yes, the old ‘ Tailtwisters,’ at Cambridge 1 haven't 
an was needed for the purpose in hand. played for them for years, though.” 
“You think that burglars have them!” “Well, just go and get six weeks’ cricket. Return 


I 
co! 


Next morning I had got down to breakfast before the 
ctiers, at about 9.30; there was a letter from Grayman 
Bland for me; he did not send—to my intenee annoyance— 
tha Sum of money I had lost at cards, but only an assur- 
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to Jermyn Street by September Ist, at 4.30. Here’s £100 
xpenses.” 
ae But I've cost you an awful lot already.” 

“Not a cent more than you've been worth to me as a 
bait. I might have wanted you badly, if anything had 
gone wrong. s 

I went. . 

I had a beautiful, restful, healthy time. I made an 
average of twenty-seven, and took five-and-twenty wickets 
by the time I was due again in my chambers. 

I had not been back half an hour when, punctual at 
4.30, Grayman Bland, attired as a servant in livery, led. 
He had in his hand a covered basket of gilded straw. 

“JT have a commission for you,” said he. “You are to 
take this basket for me to Mr. and Mrs. Shufflesheeps at 
their private room in which Mr. Shufflesheeps is still being 
pur at St. Thomas’ Hospital. He is still very ill. 
You are to make them promise cach to eat a peach (there 
are es, nectarines, apricots, and cherries in this 
basket) within five minutes after you have left the room ; 
‘ou are to go at once the moment you have left the 
besket ; you ate to say that you are only a meesenger, but 
they must not ask from whom ; then come away. In eac 
peach there is a diamond—their diamonds; that will cure 

r Shufflesheeps more than anything. Then come back 
and I will tell you more.” . 

I did as I was bid. I was not able to see the joy of the 
poor couple. Dejected, sadly humiliated, and repentant, I 
found them; but, as I left the hospital in a taxi-cab, I 
could imagine them falling on the fruit madly, and piling 
up heaps of diamonds. I was glad to have done them a 
good turn; they had saved me much ridicule at Medham 
Abbey. : 

When I rejoined Grayman Bland, he was seated in my 
arm-chair eating marrons glacés, and smoking a strong 
cigar. 

ss My dear Bland,” I said, “ How did you get them!” 

“Who do you suppose took them?” said he. 

“T’ve no idea.” . 7 

“Why, your dear old friend, Mr. Silkstone. 

“Why? What?” . 

“Your venerable Scotch friend who has the brains of 
them all. He’s known as ‘Auld Silkie’ in the trade. A 
beloved old man, you thought him; he’s the blackest old 
arch-scoundrel in the ‘ Famit y, and the most cunning. He 
marked the cards for you to play with. He does all the 
big thinking for the ‘ Family.’” _ 

“But they cpened fresh packs for every deal almcst.” 

“Ofcourse. That is just where simpletons are taken in. 
Did it never occuy to you that the best cards, say, from 
Mudie’s, in Coventry Street, mugnt Pe unsealed, marked, 
and resealed? That was ‘Auld Silkie’s’ job.” 

“But he’s too old to have snatched the jewels and got 
away.” 

“Why?! He's far more active than he looks, and much 
younger; he makes up old and benevolent, It’s his line.’ 

“But why were they not found?” 

“Because, first, he had them; and then I had them.” 

“But you did not know it was him.” : 

“He was the only one of the gang who was not in the 
room at the time; it could only have been him.” 

“But how did you get them?” . 

“Why, you see, the old man had planned it very well. 
That Weakling, Shufflesheops, was deliberately tempted to 
bring down the diamonds, all alone, ‘Auld Silkie’ laid 
the wires in the garden; he set the back door open, and 
put himself behind the servants’ door to the corridor. He 
snatched them, bolted the door, and ran—but not out of 
the house. He had to hide them in the servants’ part of 
it, and get back in time to turn up at the inquiry. Ho 

ut them under a false bottom of a specially-constructed 
Faen basket in the housemaid’s room until he could get 
clear. 

“ But when the old rogue had got them into his own room 
that night, I saw to it that he slept on a chloroformed 
pillow, and I went through the effects. The diamonds 
were already broken up in a bag. I dropped that bag in 
five feet of water in a marked spot in the lake the same 
night. All the ‘Family’ are furious with ‘Auld Silkie’; 
they are now quarrelling and full of suspicion of each 
other. Of course, each thinks the other has taken them 
for himself.” 

“But the police?” . 

“Pooh! Jackman wasn’t going to have any London 
detectives down; they would know too much, and a child 
could bamboozle the local constables.” 

“But what have you gained by all this?” 

“My friend, I have at last laid my finger on all the 
members of this ‘Family.’ I have seen them at work. 
It is not only Gentry Lowe, but one of the biggest com- 
binations of rogues ever known in England. Our next 
problem is to find which of them it was who fastened 
Brewster's murder upon me.” 


(Another big instalment of this remarkable story 
will appear next week.) 


—_———__>jo__—__- 


Tess: “Yes, she said her husbaad married her 
for her beauty. What do you think of that?” — 
Jess: “Well, I think her husband must feel like 


a widower now.” 
> 


_ 'Prease, ma’am, I haven't a friend or a relative 
in the world,” said the tramp. 

_ “Well, I’m glad there’s no one to worry over you 
in case you get hurt. Here, Tiger!” said the 
tousekeeper,. 


—— 2 fo 


‘A sentry, an Irishman, was on post duty for the 
first time at might, when the officer of the day 
“Pproached. 

He called, “Who comes there?” 

1 Oticer of the day,” was the reply. — 

en what are you doing out at night?” asked 
e sentry. ; 


Foorsatn on stilts sounds odd, but such a match 
took place near Birkenhead a few years ago, when 
eleven players Rbpeneesl on the field on stilts eight 

a 


feet high. To balance matters, the home team 
marched on to the ground with bare feet and with 
their arms strapped to their sides. 

The contest was witnessed by a crowd numbering 
nearly 3,000, but, naturally, the game was of a 
ludicrous character, the respective players being too 
severely handicapped to provide much sport. 

Two goals were, however, scored, victory being 
secured by the home side. 

Some years ago an amusing game was witnessed in 
a little village in Yorkshire between two teams com- 
posed of men who were respectively under eight and 
over eighteen stones in weight. 

At the commencement popular feeling was in 
favour of the light-weights, it being considered that 
their superior agility would be too much for their 
corpulent opponents. But, as the game advanced, it 
soon became apparent that the latter were gaining 
the mastery in what was proving a very rough and 
tumble encounter. In the end the “pigmies” were 
tather heavily trounced. 

The match which annually takes pace at Scar- 
borough during the height of the season between the 
fishermen and the firemen of the town always proves 
a great attraction. ; 

The game is played on the sands, the proceeds 
being devoted to charity. Last year the incoming 
tide made play rather diverting, and some of the 
players were drenched, while two portly “herring 
catchers” fell headlong into the sea. 

GAMES BY ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Numcrous efforts have been made to make football 
by artificial light popular, but the promoters’ efforts 
have met with little success. The first game played 
under such conditions in this country was at Bramall 
Lane, Sheffield, on October 14th, 1878. 

In order to open the season brilliantly, in more 
senses than one, the Sheffield Football Association 
arranged with a firm of electricians to supply them 
with light equivalent to 8,000 candle-power, at a 
cost for the evening of £100. 

The two teams were composed of members of the 
club, and were captained respectively by the cele- 
brated brothers Clegg, one of whom cventually 
became Lord Mayor of the city. The novelty of the 
contest attracted a crowd of 20,000. 

The players said afterwards that they could follow 
the ball as well as in daylight, but at, say, 150 yards 
distance the light seemed to cast the figures of the 
men into the shade, thus preventing the spectators 
distinguishing them. 

Following this experiment a match was played 
on the Trent Bridge ground, Nottingham, between 
teams representing Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire. 
Two powerful lights were supplied by a Manchester 
firm, each placed so as to shine immediately in 
front of a goal, the result being that the middle 
of the ground was in comparative darkness. 

LIONS WANTED TO SHARE THE FUN. 

The light was produced by two patent dynamo 
electric machines, the larger said to be capable of 
producing a light equal to 6,000 candles, and the 
smaller one equal to 3,000 candles. The motive power 
came from an eight-horse power automatic expansion 
engine. 

The scene more resembled a fair than a football 
match. The larger lantern was first lighted about 
seven o'clock, when there were nearly 4,000 persons 
present, but before many minutes had elapsed it 
showed signs of unsteadiness. Owing to the unsatis- 
factory nature of the illuminations the spectators 
invaded the players’ ground, and the game was 80 
much interfered with that, to avoid dispute, it was 
agreed to call it a drawn match. 

A lion’s den in a Buda-Pesth menagerie was the 
venue of a thrilling football match not long ago. 
The gamo was played between the lion-tamer and 
his assistant, and lasted about ten minutes, during 
which period two “goals” were scored. 

When the game had arrived at this stage the 
animals showed a disposition to join in the “fun,” 
and the promoters of the contest deemed discretion 
the better part of valour. 

The great attraction at a theatrical football match 
recently held in Birmingham was an elephant per- 
forming at one of the local music-halls. This animal 
was placed in front of goal, and made a remarkabl, 
efficient custodian. He picked up the ball, too, wit 
the: utmost ease, and ran with it with unexpected 
celerity. 

But perhaps the greatest laugh of the afternoon 
was the one which was raised when the animal, like 
the rest of the perspiring combatants, retired at half- 
time for refreshments. 


There is a 
big rush for 


OXO 


PICTURES 


Never before has the public responded so quickly to an 
offer of free pictures. And no wonder, The pictures which 
the OXO pany are offering in exchange for OXO 
Coupons are genuine Cecil Aldin prints hitherto sold by 
the picture shops at one guinea each. Bear in mind they 
are NOT cheap reproductions in photogravure specially printed 
fe giving atbay. 

Every home in England should have a few of these 
beautiful pictures adorning the walls, Every picture is a 
masterpiece of colour work which gives an air of distinction 
to any room in the house. 

Write a postcard TO-DAY for full particulars and an illus. 
trated list of all the 24 subjects offered. Address :—OXO 
(Picture Office No. a), 4, Lloyd's Avenue, London, E.C. 


OXO for stamina. 


“T have OXO every night just before bed-time 
and it does me a lot of good” (T. E. Hammonp). 


Mr. Hammond is the world’s greatest walker. At the 
Stadium on September 11th and 12th he walked 131 miles 
580 yards in 24 hours! !—thus breaking all previous world's 
records, both amateur and professional. Mr. Hammond has 
trained on OXO for § years and relied solely on OXO in all 
his wonderful walks. There is a lesson in that for YOU. 
Drink OXO every day. The improvement in your health 
and vitality will astonish you. 


Insist on OXO 


(made by “ the firm 
with the farms’). 


THE MAGAZINE 
EVERYBODY. 


The OCTOBER PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


Special Features. 


Champion Dogs. 
Over forty splendid photographs of all the 


most r breeds —the completest 
pictorial record of the dog ever published. 
Sargasso. 


The weird story of a mysterious tragedy in 
the Sargasso Sea. 

The Sentence of Death. 
A story written round the famous picture 
by Hon. John Collier, exhibited in this 
year’s Academy. 


The Cock of the Moors. 
A rollicking highwayman story by H. B. 
Marriott Watson. 

If Everything Born Lived. 
An amazing picture of what would ha 


if all creatures that are born lived. us- 
trated with some extraordinary pictures. 


The Garden of Eden. 
A charming story of two old friends—how 


they fell out and how they were reconciled, 


THE MAGAZINE For YOU | 


Buy THs Ocrosrr NuMBER OF 


PEARSON'S [MAGAZINE 
6d. 


Gd. 


To-day. 


You can't get better than the best, and THE SCOUT ie the best of all papers for boys and young men, 
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THEN SILENCE FELL. 
" Lone a coger ee 
ad argued in C) 
inn about the way in a the world would be 
destroyed. For four weary hours they had set forth 
their theories. as 

Finally, they had asked the opinion of old Abe 
Hartley, Who, among them all, had alone remained 
silent. Taking his pipe from his mouth for one 
brief moment, he answeréd : 7 

“Ty will probably be talked to death. 

<0 

“T gaw a goblet to-day made of bone.” 

“Pshaw! few a tumbler made of flesh and blood 
last night.” 

“Where?” 

“At the circus.” 


a rom the oth he?” 
“Ts your husband suffering from the toothac 
“Wall,” answered the woman with a tired ex- 
ression, “he says he’s suffering. But from the way 
i bragging about it I’m haif euspicious that he’s 
enjoying it.” 
>_—_OoCc 
UNCHANGEABLE WOMAN. 


lived 2,500 years ago,” said the man. 
wonderful te conteripints the ingenuity of that lost 
ca en #: an 

“Yes,” repli e young woman. — 
could ak cow, if “she Sail realise where she is, 
and I wonder what she would think if she could 
think.” 

“Oh, if she could think, I suppose she wouldn’t have 
changed much.” 

“What do you mean? _ 

“She would probably begin to think that her wrap 
was clearly out of style.” 

o—_0c< : 

Granpua: “I wouldn’t eat that hard apple in that 
way, Willie.” 

Willie: “I shouldn't think you would, grandma. 
I wouldn’t either if I didn’t have no more teeth 
than you've got.” 


1 Ol 


Tarrerep Truotay : “I’ve been trampin’ four years, 
ma’am, an’ it’s all ’cause I heard that the doctors 
recommended walkin’ as the best exercise.” 

Mrs. Prim: “Well, tho doctors are right. Walk 
along.” 

>_0C 
'MUST HAVE DONE SOMETHING. 

Tae bronzed and bearded traveller rushed up to & 
former acquaintance. — 

“How are you, old man?” he asked enthusiastically. 

“Eh? How do you do?” replied the short-sighted 


but absent-minded former acquaintance, in a surprised 
tone. 
Don’t you remember Jack 


“Why, man alive! 
Pillinger?” 

“Yes, yes. Forged a cheque, didn’t he?” 

“No, sir!” (indignantly). 

“No? Cut his wife’s throat, wasn’t it?” 

“No, sir! How dare you suggest such a thing, sir?” 

“Dear me, of course not. He was the man who 
embezzled a pile of trust funds, wasn't he?” 

“No, sir!!! I am Jack Pillinger.” 

“You don’t say so! Well, what was it you did, 
anyhow?” asked the stranger, mildly. 

_—_OC 

Sxirrern: “Did ye get the proveesions, Angus?” 

Angus: “Aye, aye! A half-loaf an’ fower bottles 
o’ whusky.” 

Skipper: “An’ what in the woarld will yo be 
doin’ wi’ all that bread?” 

_—_OCX 

“Ts,” remarked Mr. Caine, “is my photograph 
wey my two French poodles. You recognise me, 
e Vad 

“T think so,” said Miss Softe. 
with the hat on are you not?” 

>So 
WHY HE STOOD AT BAY. 

Tne Torritorial mancuvres had passed off with 
romarkably few mishaps; but towards the end one 
company of noble warriors had surprised another on 
a heather-covered moor, and all save one of the sur- 
prised contingent had ignobly fled. 

The one exception had ld | his ground and contested 
it to the last. Even when the position was rushed he 
held his ground. 

His noble conduct gained a great deal of praise, 
and he was even honoured by his colonel cantering up 
to him. 

“You did very vl he ae “You stood your 

md nobly when seem: opeless. That’s the 
erat British Soldioxs are made of !” 

“Thank you kindly, sir,” pe the hero modesfly. 
“But, if you wouldn't mind, I wish you'd ask some- 
one to take my foot out of this man-trap; it’s held 
me here quite long enough, and it hurts something 
horrid!” 


“You are the one 


QUIPS AND JESTLETS. | 


WEEK ENDING 
Ocr. 15, 1908. 


WAS HE AMERICAN? 
Two tourists were stand- 


ing on the 8 of an 
hotel in the town of Keswick. Said ee 


“Which lake do you prefer, Keswick or Derwent- 


WHAT WOMEN SUFFER! 
“Poon!” sneered the brutal husband. “You talk 


of the worries and weariness of shopping for new water?” | ; 
hats, and you fret about the ugliness of the things “Why,” replied the other, “don’t you know they’re 
when you buy them, as if that were something synonymous? 


“Oh, yes, I know they are,” rejoined the first 
speaker, determined not to display his ignorance, 
“but then I think that Derwentwater is so much 
more synonymous.” 

SOC 

Visttor: “What a lovely collection of odd tea-cups 
tyou have!” 

Hostess: “Yes, we have had six servants in two 
years, and those are i of the different tea 
services we have had in that time.” 

. SOC 

Aw American millionaire, speeding over the conti- 
nent of Europe in a motor-car asked of his chauffeur, 
* Where are we?” 

“In Paris,” shouted the man at the wheel. 

“Oh, never mind the details,” irritably screamed 
the other. “I mean what continent?” 

WHY SNOOKS LEFT HOME. 

“Aren’T you going home?” asked a fellow club 
member. 

“Not for several days,” answered Mr. Snooks. “I'm 
going to give my family a chance to forget. You 
see, mother and the girls have been trying to educate 
me to an appreciation of classical musio. This after- 
noon I heard a terrific racket on the piano, so being 
anxious to please, I half closed my eyes and said, 
‘Isn’t it perfectly, beautiful?’” 

“Wasn't that all right?” 

“No. It was the piano tuner.” 


_—>l0CO 
An architect remarked to a lady that he had been 
to see the great nave in the new church. 
The lady replied: “Don’t mention names—I know 
the man to whom you refer!” 
_—_OCo 
Miss Prumose: “Don’t you ever give your dog any 
exercise?” 35 
Miss Hollyhock (fondling a fat pet dog): 
course. I feed him every few minutes with a 
just to make him wag his tail.” 
Sa ae) ©] ae oad 
QUITE HIS FATHER’S EQUAL, 
Tue son of a well-known actor is following in his 
father’s footsteps, even to undertaki the same 
characters. One night he appeared in what had becn 
his father’s most famous | aig 
Meeting a friend next day, he asked him, on hearing 
of his presence in the theatre on the previous evening : 
“Well, how did you like it?” 
“Mr. Breakspeare,” was the reply, “it was excel- 
Foner In one scene you were quite the equal of your 
‘at Th 
7 wis scene ge yo a 
e beginning o! 
Mr. ie bariene frowned. 


terrible. If you had to dig up the money to pay 
for them, as I do, you might have room to ta a 

“But, my dear,” expostulated the patient wife, 
“what is paying for the hats compared with the mental 
sufferings one undergoes in having to wear them, no 
matter how unbecoming they may be?” 

Silenced, the brutal husband again buried himself 
in his paper. 


1 ©] ad 


“Trg living in furnished rooms,” said Mrs. Popley, 
“is hard on the children.” 

“Very likelv.” replied Popley, who was trying to 
remove some ink stains from the red plush sofa, “but 
the children are also hard on furnished rooms.” 

OC 


WHY P.O. CLERKS ARE SO CIVIL, 
“Do you want to draw or deposit?” asked the Post 
Office clerk. 
“No, I don’t; Oi want to put in.” 
The clerk sighed, and shoved a form across the 
counter. 
“Sign your name here,” he said, pointing to the 
exact spot. 
“ Above the line or below it?” 
“ Just above.” 
“The whool name?” 
“Yes.” 
“Qi can’t write.” 
>—=0cC 
NOT SO DENSE AS HE LOOKED, 


“ Of 
ocolates 


Stranger: “ Caught anything ?” 


Country Labourer : “ No.” 

Stranger ; “ Likely to get anything ?” 

Country Labourer : “ No.” 

Stranger : “ Then what are you pening fo | aod 

Country Labourer: “ Why, if the woman seed that I 
wasn't doin’ nuthin’, she would pretty soon haul me away to 


dig up the garden /” “But,” he said, “I wasn’t on the stage then.” 
SOC “No,” replied his friend ; “ neither was your father.” 
BAD LUCK, SOC 


‘Ar a twenty-first birthday party @ mother was 
praising the talents of her son, and, being anxious 
to make him appear at his best before the company 

resent, asked him to show the company the prizes 
e had won. 


One of the guests, picking up the best article, 


said : 
“And what did he win this prize for?” 
“Oh, that was for running,” said the proud mother. 
“And who presented it to him?” asked the guest. 
“We did,” said the mother. 
The guest looked surprised. 
“You see,” said the proud mother, “he'd have 
won, but he didn’t hear the pistol go off.” 


SOC 


Extract from a letter written at college: “I am 
much rejoiced, dearest uncle, that you are coming 
to visit me next Monday. I will be at the station 
to meet the train. As we haven’t seen cach other 
for a long time, that I may easily recognise you, hold 
a five pound note in your right hand.” 

“SOC 
“ALITTLE KNOWLEDGE.” 

A norep botanist was walking through a park with 
a young lady friend of the “pushing” type, to whom 
he pointed out some of the fine trees in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Professing great interest, the damsel cried: “How 
the noblo aspect of beautiful trees stirs up the emotions 
of the soul!” Then, patting a great, rough trunk, she 


Ren "This new hat I got doesn’t suif my hair 
a a 

Maud: “Well, dear, and which are you going to 
change?” 

ae] Ol oe 


I’ve got the money, but I don’t dare retire. 
T’ve got to stay awake night and day to keep some 
body from taking it away from me.” 

SOC 


MEN WERE DECEIVERS EVER. 

"Ox, George,” said the sweet girl to her lover, 
“that horrid man on the other side of the stre°t 
has been following us for the last half-hour, and ho 
keeps on staring so boldly at me!” 

“My darling,” said Jones, “why didn’t you tell 
me before? I'll step across and teach the impudent 
puppy @ lesson!” 

And, like a warrior thirsting for blood, he walked 
across the road and stood before the stalker. 

“Took here, Reefer,” he said, “I’m sorry I haven't 
got the money to pay you. But it’s fal too bai, 
ae know, to follow me about when I’m doing my 

est to land that young heiress across the road. Wait 
a bit longer, man, and you'll get your money, and an 
order for the finest wedding suit your fellows cat 
turn out.” 

Reefer went off, and Jones rejoined his adored one. 


went on: “You su oak, what would you say to “Tm ve lad nti 

: I Ty g¢ you called my attention to the 

me you ogee ca” scoundrel,” he said. “I spoke a bel pretty sternly, 
e botanist smiled. and I don’t think he'll stare at you again. If he 


“T believe I can be his interpreter,” he murmured 
gently. “Ha would probably say, ‘I beg poe 
pardon, madam ; I am a beech.’” 


hadn’t gone off he'd havé been thrashed!” 
“How brave he is!” she murmured, as she linked 
her arm in his once more. 


Would you like to Know h:w to cook some new dishes for breakfast or dinner? If so, read HOME NOTES. 
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SERIAL STORY. ~ 


THE WINE OF LONELINESS. 


By META SIMMINS. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR (continued). 


Anthony Burnet—Inquiry Agent. 


“Don’t let us go into that,” the Dean said hastily, 
“it is a moral que se it 

“And as such ig a matter for your conscience alone,” 
replied Burnet; “but in the eyes of the law the lady 
is your wife—American divorce law or not—because as 
a wise A iam she had the American decree confirmed in 
England.” 

You know that?” the Dean’s tone was incredulous, 

Burnet inclined his head. 
kepoes to know that. No, don’t look at me as 

had done you an injury, Chester. I know 
nothing of your interest in the matter, and if I had I 
hardly believe I would have acted differently. No, the 
case came under my notice on the Prince Paul Farakoff 
side—" 

‘‘You remind me of your question,” the Dean said, 
controlling himself with an effort. “Of course, I want 
your help in the matter. But the first thing that must be 
inquired into is the matter of the Prince himself. You 
have heard the story—what do you make of it?” 

‘T’'ve hardly heard enough to enable me to answer that 
question. The erry of course, probably lied—they have 


a lar; in direction.” 

a gs sag Renker ten The Dean drew the case 
from his pocket and handed it to Burnet. ‘‘ It undoubtedly 
pose to him because it contains a portrait of my—of his 
daughter.” 

Bue snapped the spring and looked at the miniature 
in silence, his keen eyes under their level brows softened 
at the sight of Lisa’s childish pictured face. 

“ Certainly the cigarette-case is a strange piece of 
evidence. You say you have set no inquiries afoot at 
Salehurst ? ” 


in 


“ Strange, s e,” Burnet muttered. “I——” he was 
beginning when tin the stillness of the room there 
rang five times in qui k succession, clear and distinct, the 


shall 
out. What I should like to do would be to come back 
with you to-night. I can’t tell you how much I wish I 
were not engaged for the intervening hours, but though I 
am engaged, I'll think things over. Mrs. Chester—make 
your mind perfectly easy about her. It wae _ the 
action a woman of type would take—flight. But you 
need be afraid of nothing else; she knows that you will 
seek her ou only waita a word from you to be at 
your feet. But with regard to this Farakoff affair it is 
different. I don’t like the look of matters at all. I 
should certainly like to make inquiries on the 
any case I been thinking of paying &@ surprise visit 
to his highness, I greatly mistrusted his presence at Lynd 
huret Manor. But I'll go into that matter when I see you 
again. I propose that we motor down—it ig infinitely 
speedier and we can talk as we go. How will you put in 
your time?” 

“ Somehow—somehow——” the Dean said hastily. “I’ve 
several things I have to do, and there is always my club. 
Not,” he shied with the truth that characterised him, 
“that it is likely I shall go there—for I don’t overlove 
the place. But where shall we meet!” 

‘‘At your club,” Burnet said decisively. “Don't go 
wandering about, my dear chap. Go in and sit down 
quietly and try to concentrate your mind on a book. I'll 
call for you at your club at five-fifty.” 

As the Dean felt himself being hustled from the 
room, he became aware that a door at the other side of the 
room had opened and that two young and most alert- 
looking men were standing by the desk with letter baskets 
in their hands. 

A diminutive boy, who had rently sprung from the 
recesses of the floor, appeared to him to the door and 
as he passed through the hall he could hear the curious 
intermittent tap of what seemed a telegraph operator. 

The glass door closed behind him with a sharp click and 
he was outside the office of Mr. Anthony Burnet. He 
went down the stairs slowly and strolled on to the 
Embankment. 


ni 
Could that man who had looked at him with a gaze 
almost magnetic be the apr reerted Tony Burnet whom 
days 


In 


he had known in the o! at Oxford? he asked 
himself. He was always a clever fellow, he remembered ; 
a man who had taken high honours, but who never 
appeared to do any reading. Was it the same with him 
now—would t results come from this apparently 
commonplace conversation. There was little enough of 
the omniscient detective of fiction in Tony Burnet’s 


methods, and yet he 


felt neati ief i i 
dadaact a sensation of relief in having 


his story; a feeling of security began 
to grow u him. There was a soquestion of Towa in 
Burnet’s face that had soothed men in situations as 
ome as Xavier Chester felt his to be. 

¢ looked at his watch. It was early yet, too early to 
make the call that must be enile—ties call he in 
truth come up to London to make. The high Church 
dignitary to whom he must confide in his t dilemma 
and the steps , intended ping hrs = of it “= 
a busy man. In response to his telegraphic message he 
had appointed an hour for the interview, and Dr. Chester 
knew he observed punctuality and exacted it. 

He walked on slowly on the river side of the Embank- 
ment thinking over the coming interview, until the boom- 
ing of Big warned him that he had just time in 
which to walk westward towards Pall and his 


intment. 

“Phe high Church dignitary received him kindly though 
he had frowned when the servant hanijed him ‘be Teen's 
card. He had tried to get his secretary to condact the 
interview, but the secretary had reminded him of the 
tel ic appointment, 

“ What on earth can he want? Have you any idea!” he 
was saying just as the Dean was into the stady. 

“T am afraid I am a most inconvenient visitor,” Dr. 
Chester said tentatively. 

“Ah, now, you we! 
dignitary laughed. 
you, my dear Dr. C: , 
work on hand this afternoon and I 


pn ful and distasteful to me,” he said. 
tender you m 

The Church 
uncomely ankle r " 
legs with remarkable agility and half-started from his 
chair. ‘Tender your resignation,” he cried. ‘“ What do 
you mean?” His half-playful, half-sullen manner had 
i d entirely. He wag the earnest ecclesiastic now, 
full of suavity and zeal. : : . 

“What I have endeavoured to say in plain English,” 
the Dean said with a sad smile. 

“Oh, my dear fellow,” said the dignitary, “ you're feel- 
ing out of sorts. You want a holiday. hy not take a 
sea trip with your charming wife? ” 

“I only wish,” said the Dean slowly, ‘‘ that I was a 
sufferer who could be cured by a holiday. But I intend 
to take a sea trip with my wife—and before I go I intend 
to set my honse in order.’* 

(Continued on next page.) 
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CURHRANTS & BANANAS 
HOME COOKERY COMPETITION. 


£1,500 in Prizes. 


No Entrance Fee. 


There is NO ENTRANCE FEE, and the roles 
and conditions are nate, re 

This GREAT NATIONAL COMPETITION, 
which is carried on under conditions similar to 
those which the less extensive—but extremely 


=i = jonah esas eis. 
lo who reads a home- a8 
become thoroughl: interested in Currant Cookery ; 

good, but knows why 


Cookery 
with tempting prizes for the best dishes. 
such a coo contest as that we 
announced be ex ly popular with the 
inte! and clever housewife. dba will.ées ak dns 
that all her ious practice in Currant Cookery has 
n just perfecting hee for this, and she will determine 
to send u dainties that shall be a pride and 
delight to her household and a satisfaction to Poreelf. 
BANANAS are becoming increasingly popular asa 
health food, and doctors are strongly recommendin 
them as an extremely light and easily-digested form o! 
nourishment. It is a matter for wonder, however, 
that Banana Cooking is 0 
is 


tition 
okery, and to show what a nourishing and economical 
article of daily food Bananas are when cooked. They 
dscns and ample Poddiony cakes” ant emectzbala 
ani uddings, es, and sweetm 
atin tecting’ these you will realise that there is to 
an a new field open you in 
mpplying the dally wants of the table. 


MANY THOUSANDS OF PRIZES are to 
be given to those home cooks who send in the most 
wholesome and attractive dishes, containing, as chief 
ingredients, either currants or bananas, or an admixture 
of the two fruits. 

It is essentially a home contest—no professional chef 
or confectioner will be allowed to compete. Remember 
that the competition is concerned wholly and solely with 
Currant and Banana cookery, and e dish 
sent in for judgment must contain one or both of these 


Simple currant cakes, currant scones, currant pastries, 
currant tartlets, currant fritters, currant puddings, 
banana jelly, banana anemnes, banana jam, banana 
fritters, Just such homely and toothsome dainties as 


kitchen management—these are the dishes that will 
win the prizes. 

The judgment of the currant and banana dishes is to 
be carried out by one of the greatest cookery of 
the day—Mr. U. Herman Senn, G.C.A., F.0.L, who will 
award the prizes, not to the most fanciful or the most 
expensive Ashen but to those which are most skilfully 


compounded, and most satisfactory as an item of every- 


“hen 
the currant and banana dainties have been 
judged, and the prizes awarded, all the good things sent 
in will ~ needy eeeiered | among = destitute 
r. erefore, in entering competition you are 
vaki a feast for those who cannot make a feast for 
themselves. 
WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
Intending competitors must fill in the coupon to be 
found at the end of this notice, and send it as directed. 
They will then receive fullest particulars and a 
useful little booklet of recipes for currant and banana 
cookery. Oompetitors may work upon any of these 
recipes, or may think out something entirely novel 
on their own account. 
Special attention will be given to quite new and 
ori examples of currant or banana cookery. ; 
y number of people from one household may enter, 
and extra entry forms will be supplied free on applica- 
tion. 
Start at once, and practise every day for this Great 
oe ae is the sure way to win one 
of the best prizes. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON BEFORE 


YOU FORGET, AND SEND IT TO 


‘*CURRANTS;”’ 231 STRAND, LONDON. 
Please send, free of cost, as mentioned in Pzarson’s Werk y, to 


Fall nario Cifre,, Or Migs) sevsiesecssoracovsennsossssasasvnsittbissasauioseorvesnidtoise essisantibtsnivenvaesiissnabenacesnancienseneedl 


Full Postal Address senecanevess convennansessnnoconsvsconsasonsveseu sencesnanscesucsnnses snnsenesssnnsuaeeusuncecsnessewessengens4eaeen rete ta 


a copy of the Currant and Banana Reci 


Book, and full particulars of the Great 


National Cookery Competition. 
Your Grocer has copies of the ittie booklet “Simple and Dainty Currant and Banana Recipes ”—ask him for a free copy, 
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© Tben you are very seriously ill?” 
=e Xo be ee to ony T az in excellent Seg . 
mn ma ask wW. su, Tesi, 
* Because I intend ria doe up i Saplites of the Church. 
I suppose I sushi to say leave the Church, unfortunately 
—— le, for I believe my priesthood to be 


The dignitary sat up more stiffly in his chair. ‘‘ What 

you say surprises me very greatly,” he said gravely. “ Sur- 
‘and appals me. May I ask for an explanation!” 

“Is an explanation absolutely necessary?” asked the 


necessary. 

“JT understand,” said the Dean. “ The matter was 80 
ies 80 delicate, and involves the honour of another, 

t I hesitated to make it public—but let me tell you 
now. You are aware,” he began, ‘that all my life I 
have been a very ardent advocate of the pe of 
marriage, and a bitter enemy to the civil so-called re- 
marriage of divorced persons. I have never believed and 
can never believe that such a ceremony has any significance 
im the eyes of I have regarded it, still, regard 
it—I would ask you to bear this in mind—ae legal 
sin.” He paused and looked strangely at his companion, 
who averted his eye. 

* Knowing this, as I say,” continued the Dean, ‘‘ you 
will understand my feelings and my shame when I tell 
you that I have discovered that the woman who in the 
eyes of the world das my wife, is not only a 

orced person, but has a husband liv an ; 

% Dear me, dear me,” ejaculated the dignitary meaning- 
lessly. He sat bolt upright in his chair staring at the Dean. 

4 Dean waited for some words of consolation or 

demnation. None came. He took thie hat from the 
flood where he had laid it and rose to his feet. 

“Under the circumstances,” he said, ‘‘I am sure you 
will fully understand why I found it necessary to tender 
my resignation.” 

“The man is ate mad,” was the inward comment of 
the dignitary; aloud he merely said, “Sit down, Dr. 
Chester, you shock me inexpressibly; but I think you 
take too gloomy a view. The matter is doubtless very, 
very sad; but not of euch importance as to warrant your 

iving up your most valuable work for God and His 
Ehurch. To act so, believe me, would be but to show an 
excess of selfish grief.” 

“It became a question,” said the Dean suddenly, “ of 
giving up my work or giving up the woman I love—the 
we who is bound to me by the closest of human ties. 
I Gould not give her up—it was a case of God or Mammon, 
and I have chosen Mammon.” 

+ * * * # 

Although Anthony Burnet was punctual to the moment 
in calling for the Dean at his club, Dr. Chester had 
already been waiting for him for some little ‘time. A 
glance at the Dean’s face showed the detective that, for 
the beginning of the drive, at any rate, he need not 
noe for conversation from hig companion. A change 

come over the Dean’s face during the intervening 
hours, and it was a change which Burnet, acoustomed as 
he was to the reading of men’s faces, was at a loss to 
interpret. 

Dr. Chester was thankful for the maiaretending which 
kept his companion silent. At another time he would have 

ed the drive, first through the west, thronged with 
pepe and carriages speeding home to in the business 
of evening; on beyond the bustle and squalidness of 
ware Road; on beyond the decent gentility of Maida 
Vale, out into the open country—but not to- ight. 
Yet the keen evening air rushing past them revived hi 
ysically a little; he opened his mouth and drew in deep 
reaths of it. 

‘As the darkness deepened and they sped through country 
roads, traversing a pathway of light cast by the powerful 
lamps of the car, past deep tracks of mystery punctuated 
here and there by the twinkling lights of an isolated 
group of cottages, the Dean returned to their conversation 
of the afternoon and asked Burnet a question. 

““What are you going to do? May I ask what steps 
you intend to take when we reach the Deanery?” 

“JT want to find out Mrs. Chester’s whereabouts,” 
Burnet replied, his hands on the steeriag gear his steady 

in front. ‘‘ Then I propose that you shall ge and see 
interview between ae is inevitable. think a 
little talk between you will straighten out the tangle 
wonderfully. Then, for myself, I intend to ge to Lynd- 
hurst and find out the lie of the land there. have been 
thinking over matters and I have formed my own con- 
clusions regarding the events the history of which you 
have told me this morning.” 

“Yes, I must see Mrs. Chester,” the Dean said gravely. 
This time he did not hesitate or Lg. over the name, 
Burnet iced. ‘ Do you anticipate difficulty in finding 
her!” In spite of his efforts at self-control, his voice 
quivered as he put the question. . 

““Not the very slightest,” Burnet said. “I put my staff 
at work this afternoon and I have discovered certain facts 
which will help us immensely.” 

“Your staff?” The Dean endeavoured to throw & 
polite interest into the inquiry. “Is it a large one?” 

Burnet shrugged. his shoulders. 

“It depends upon what you call large,” he said. ‘‘ Some 
twenty men. I conduct my business upon the newspaper 

m. I am the editor. I direct and check; my staff 
collect and Hyoly. I have been very successful so far.” 

He turned his head andi looked at the Dean with his 
keen, dark eyes. . . 

“*My dear Chester,” he said with his delightful smile, 
“things are going to be perfectly all right. I want you 
to believe and to trust me; apd, if I dare dictate to a 
raverend father in God, I would say in this matter before 
you, act as your heart dictates and disregard your con- 


The Dean said nothing. He hardly seemed to have 
heard Burnet’s words. y were on the outekirts of 
Salehurst. now, and the car was climbing the hill grandly 
w the wost gate which still guards the entrance to the 


old town. 
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Burnet asked a few questions as to direction, and in a 
few seconds the car had come to a standstill before the 


or else Jenkins, like the wise 
v parable, waited in readiness for his master's 
coming, and came forward to help the Dean from the car 
with as impassive a face as any well-trained servant need 
have desired. No hint of the fear or speculation that had 
distracted the household since morning peeped out from 
behind the mask. 

The Dean took Burnet into the library, and as the 
man entered the room the Cathedral clock struck an hour. 
The Dean counted it anxiously—nine o'clock. 

“I'm afraid that it is rather late to hope to do much 
to-night,” he said in the tentative voice of @ man who 

to be contradicted. 
‘Late?” Burnet cried. “Not a bit of it. Now the 
first thing that I want is to have some conversation with 
Mrs. Chester's maid—I understand she did not leave with 


r ind 

“No.” The Dean moved to ring the bell, then was 
checked in his action by hospitable instinctea. He began 
ion hi dined. Burnet 


the dining-room he exerted himself so admirably that he 
succeeded in inducing the Dean to take th 


Colour 


as he lighted a 5, een before they left the dining-room, 
ge d like to have my conversation with Mademoiselle 
Louise alone. It would be more eatisfactory to us all—and 
more chivalrous to the re 

* ly—certainly.” It did not occur to the Dean to 
wonder how Burnet knew of the existence of his wife’s 
maid, far less her name. Burnet’s spell was upon him and 
already he felt a certain tranquillity of mind, the tran- 
quillity of one whose course lies clear before him. “ Will 
you see her in here, that would be best, I think, and I 
shall be in readiness for your convenience in the library. 
It is just across the hall—you know your way!” 

a .” Burnet held the door open for him to pass 
out. In the hall he heard the Dean instruct the butler 
dining-room. 

To the Dean, waiting in the library, the interview 


A great renunciation la 
“ a convert’s zeal for 


For Xavier Chester was @ convert, a convert to the zeal 
and eloquence which had blossomed suddenly in the heart 
of the high Church dignitary when the moment of 
necessity had arisen. ° 

Xavier Chester's despairing announcement that he had 
decided to abandon the side of the angels had come as a 
challenge to the man whom custom had ataled a little in 
the work of his office. It aroused him from his ; 
horror had been succeeded by 68 i, and he had 
fought valiantly—fought and conquered. Now he had the 


had been spent, and the woman the world would continue 
to call his wife would remain in England to expiate her lie 
in loneliness. 

Burnet came into the room briskly and took the Dean 
unawares as he stood before one of the uncurtained 
windows staring out into the night. 

“ Buck up, my dear fellow,” said, laying his great 
hand tenderly on the Dean's bent shoulder, “ I’ve news— 
seers news. I know where Mrs. Chester is; I have my 

ds on all the threads in the pattern that I desire to 
weave. To-morrow you will and join her——” 

“« Why not to-night? ” cried the Dean starting up. 

“Too late,” Burnet shook his head. “It is too late 
for me to go up to the Manor House now. I want you to 
give me your word that you will retire and try to rest 
now. Gather your forces together for to-morrow—for 
to-morrow is to show us great things.” 

The Dean gave his promise reluctantly and accom- 
es Burnet to his room himself. It was not till 

e had said ocd night, been practically dismissed on the 
threshold with a smiling reminder of his promice from 
Burnet, that he the presence of ancther guest 
in the Deanery—the man who occupied the room of the 
Good Samaritan. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE. 
How Anthony Burnet Fared at Lyndhurst. 


AntHony Bonnet drove his motor out of the Deanery 
grounds and returned the greeting of the curteeying 
salute. He felt in 


barely ten o'clock when he turned in at the old-fashioned 
gates of the Manor House; from the Cathedral, far away 
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nestling in the cleft of the town at the foot 


and unseen, 
of the hill, came the sound of mellow chimes. 


_A manservant answered his knock, not without con- 
siderable delay. Burnet surmised that he was a Russian 
though he was not aggressively Slavonio in type, and 
spoke excellent English. A little to Burnet’s surprise he 
answered his uest for an interview with Prince Paul 
Farakoff in the a ative, and requested him to enter. 

Lng ; eee ie which he showed him lay across the 
was a apartment, with a fine ceili 

ivided into two b or gic 

small of seni i 


eyes. 
him, sufficiently well, at least, to call him b 
and the fact Uiannacerted anit we 


aes gi . 

«I have delivered the answer of His Highness to you,” 
he said; ‘‘it is sible for His Highness to give you 
an audience now—he is in the hands of his valet, and in 
an hour etarts on a journey. Even for myself, Monsieur,” 
he concluded pointedly, “my time is limited.” 

“Ah, His Highness starts on a journey,” said Burnet. 
“You are sure, Monsieur le Docteur, that the start has 
not already been made and the journey one from which 
His Highness will never return?” 

The German etared at Burnet for a moment and it 
almost seemed as though his blue eyes became suffused 
with blood. He made a movement with his fat hands as 
though he were about to spring on the man before him, 
but he did not speak. 

Burnet repeated his question, but in another form. 

His Highness has not by chance left for that——" 

The conclusion of his sentence was drowned in 8 
terrific noise which burst over the ailent room like a 
thunder: of indescribable nearness and etrength. 
Burnet had a swift vision, understood rather than seen, 
of the slender pillars that supported the roof ewayi 
and cracking; but for the moment he was blinded an 
almost stifled by the cloud of dust that filled the room 
from the heavy-plastered) ceiling. 

“Mein Gott!” The German's low, guttural cry rang 
out above the din with a note of pain and fear in its 


it could only have been of a second’s duration. Something 
him, the 
wet and 


The door of the room had burst inward and fell aslant 
the jambe; from the house beyond came s' rill cries and 
the din of falling masonry, and as he stood, man who 
had admitted him, bl freely from an immense scalp 
wound, half-naked—for his clothes had been literally 
wrenched from his back—rushed into the room crying out 
that the last day had come, that the house was falling. 

“Save yourself, monsieur,” he shouted out ab the sight 
of Burnet, “save yourself, it is the judgment of God 
. . . gave. . »” His words died into tho distance 
for he had fled across the room past Burnet, towards tho 
open window that gave on to the terrace. He was followed 
by perhaps half a dozen men and women servants in 8 
state of mad, screaming terror. 

Mechanically, warned not by fear, but, as it scemed to 
him afte by some inward instinot of self-preservi- 
tion, Burnet followed them. The pment cool sun- 
warmed air beat coldly on his face after the heat and 
turmoil of the room he had left. At the foot of the 
steps leading down from the terrace where he had run 
cer Burnet paused. Across the gardens 80 stil] and 
peaceful in the sunlight came the sound of s womans 
scream, so loud and shrill and piercing in its agony, that 
he turned back a few — . 

All at once the yel light of the summer morning 
was split asunder by a flare of lurid light that showed 
vividly against the paler sunshine—a flare like one © 
those immense lightning flashes that illuminate a whole 
quarter of the face of eky—so blinding was it in its 
suddenness and brilliancy, that Burnet reeled befcre it 
‘A noise like the massed artillery of a mies 
the air, dark suddenly with a cloud of 3 
One of these struck Burnet full between the 
himself went down before it like & 


(Another instalment next week.) 


ee 
“Fave you a match?” asked the chronic bore 
who had dropped into the busy man’s office for @ 
chat. “My cigar has gone out.” 
“Tt seems to havo the advantage of you,” remarked 
the busy man. 
“How's that?” queried the chronic bore. 
“It knows what it ought to do,” replied tho busy 
man. 


Read M. A. P., the topical weekly, edited by T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
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LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLES REMOVED FREE! 


A Naval Officer writes :-— The Advantages of Kutnow’s are: 


“The Grange, Crowstone Road, Firstly.—The power of expelling the excess of 
« Westcliff-on-Sea, March 30th, 1908. bile and acids which accumulate in the system, 

“ Gentlemen,—I find Kutnow’s Powder a very together with putrefying deposits which occur in 
efficient and gentle aperient, and shall never again the bowels and kidneys. 
be without it either on shore or afloat. Secondly.—The power of stimulating a sluggish 

« CHARLES C. McCOY, Lieut. R.N.RB. liver, and of eliminating all the excessive uric acid, 

, Thirdly.—The virtue of exercising a soothing, 

invigorating, and beneficial influence on the 
system generally. 

Fourthly.—The freedom it induces in the flow 
of the pat juices, thereby removing all the 
terrors of indigestion. 

Fifthly.—The utility of combining remedial 
properties with strengthening and invigorating 
virtues ; it thus purifies the blood, refreshes the 
brain, and revitalises the whole system. 


A Clergyman’s Wife writes :-— 


*“* The Manse, Blennerhasset, 
“ Brayton, S.0., Carlisle, 9th March, 1908. 
“ Sirs—Thank you for your sample of Kutnow’s 
Powder, which I gad very efficacious, pleasant, and 
agreeable to take. 


 (Mrs.) A. POTTS.” 


AT ONCE 

How to Detect Fraudulent Substitutes ! Sania SIGN THIS FORM 
Be careful to avoid spurious substitutes, which frequently cause To Obtain Kut "s Powd barge. 

irreparable injury. paris on getting Kutnow’s Powder, which you OS: Poe nen Ee ee Ie n 
can obtain at all concientious chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, or direct FREE AND NAME ....cccssccescoee a cecscessercoves cove, er eee ens coeceewerecceeceeseeosesccsoscsocoosess ie 
from Kutnow’s London Offices for 38. post-paid in the United 
Kingdom. See that the bo the fac-simile signature, ADDRESS. .. ccs ceeee ewevesease wecescecooees: er ceeee 0 pov ccocecsceesseceee neeces cesece ooo 
“ . Kutnow & Co., ie pe gia rege — a POST-PAID 
“ achensprung, or or Deer Les: wn in (:) O00 bee eee eee eee eer eee ses COOE0 HO O09 SOS OOE OOD SOOSO O09 OOH 000 2E0ee 
illustration. You will then avoid todanes substitutes, and this i is Pearson's Weekly, October 15, 08, 

SAMPLE. Send this Form to S. KUTNOW & CO., Ltd, 
How to Get Genuine Kutnow’s Powder. 41 Farringdon Road London, E.C. 


KUTNOW’S POWDER 


FORTY-EIGHT PAGES 
FREE 


Bovel ‘o: 


all beef=no yeast. 


REGULATES THE BOWELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
A 6D. EDITION 
of Amelia E. Barr’s Fine Novel 


e e e ENTITLED . » 9 
“ In descriptive writing and graceful style, and in ect mastery over 
her carastere, Mrs. Barr can hold wer own a living English 
Novelist."—Glasgow H. 


Order at Railway Bookstalls or Booksellers, or send 84. for a copy, post free, to 
C. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 Henrietta St. London, W.C_ 


THE BEST Handbook Dealing with Letter Writing 
Is 


HOW SHALL | WORD IT? 


A Complete Letter Writer for Men and Women 
on all Subjects. 
By G. R. M. DEYEREUZ, 
Cloth, Price 18, Post Free te. 2d. 
00 0 es 0 ee 2 Taninunesans Among the numerous letters contained in the book are the following : 


The story of the nurses 


butler, clerk, k, , yh i 
Rey Gall’ aoeary, toe’ aioaeant erm, Noack 
never varies—their * experience with SCOTT’S Emulsion is TIRED MEN. 
always the story of success. Nurse Smith, 59 Broadmead Road, 


characters of a cook, housemaid, narse—'* At Home ” iecine 
When you aretired of taking mysterious presortptions 
Folkestone, writes, 18/2/08: “I tried SCO Emulsion for Teena you Bost Rigetris Belt, wre ory tonne 


tione—Breaking off ” engagment—Bride’ s thanks for wedding 
resent—Dance and dinner invitations—From a workman to 
a very sre cough, which completely upset my night’s Ps aauitign vinieaate 


is sweetheart—From gentleman or lad announcing his or 
cough is now a thing of the past.” Fowace LiITy EDICENY oe case wn Try Mom 


her a aro gd cag eg rep is fiancée with being 
= tae artticn this a Fever 2, , LEIGH, 08 and 
SCOTT'S Emulsion = ——— —— 


a flirt—Invitation to be bridesmaid—Lever to his 
. hr yasthma 


—all the latest fash- 
IM ions in Dress and Milli 
mery- 


This week’s pattern is of a 
Baby's Sleeping Suit. 


Y on Sale Oct. 12th. Ip, 


offering her her freedom—Mistress to servant—Notice to quit 
—Letter of condolence—Proporal from widower to widow— 
Pp of marriage—Servant to mistress—Thanking 

for present—To a doctor—To a tradesman—To an editor—* 
“s WOMEN =.4 To publishers—When sending tickets to a lad The best 
one sme taste in notepaper—Rule of nnotnation—Under!ining words 
—Forms of address— Ways of ending letters, etc., etc. 


Mag be Ordered from your Bookseller. 
ORDER FORM. 


al the ge be emulsion, standard in the one quality 


tocure! Purest ingredien ‘erers 
Nebilty und caleabiy cootinel ed the meiqueSCOTE Sufferers To C, ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., 
Procese—this is why SCOTT'S Emulsion is the only Emul- 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Ths mee: ag | ee Ree ot cbt ea anand a ie dna. eid everywhere. | Please send me a copy of “How Shall! Word It?” for which I enclose 1/2, 
which you pick pen an red pedometer coe eg ged ge shitd secon it. ai Sd REE, Kutery Lane, NNAIG. ccccccesccvccscnevescecesssccnecvscescocecccese Coveeveccenvereoscecceees: e 
*t your cure! BG it's Bow: Ltd., ro-11 Stonecutter Street, London, EC, : Lendon, &. Mention paper. 
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HOME NOTES PAGE. 


“ISOBEL.” 


| THINGS A WOMAN | 
WANTS TO KNOW. 
HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


3OME DAINTY DISHES. 


Ginger Cakes. 

Mix together half a pound of flour, six 
ounces of butter, then add a quarter ofa 
of moist sugar, one egg, a teaspoon 
ginger, and two tables oonfuls of iden 

.” Stir these all well together and drop 
tablespoonfals of the batter on the baking tin 
and bake till done. 

Baked Hake 

Is an excellent and inexpensive dish for a 
family. Cut the fish into steaks, and dip each 
in beaten egg and then in breadcrumbs. 
in a greased baking tin, cover with gre 
paper, ‘and bake for half an hour. Serve on & 

ot dish with some slices of fried potato round. 
Tf liked, caper sauce can be banded with it. 


Cold Pork 
May be used up thus: Cut some neat 
slices, or cutlets, according to the joint, sprinkle 
them with pepper, salt, and a sus icion of 
wdered sage, and then fry anice light colour. 
Hake some apple sauce, arrange it in a mound 
on the centre of the dish, and place the pork 
round. Garnish with parsley and serve. 
Chocolate Icing 
Is easily made. Stand two ounces of 
chocolate on a plate in the oven till soft, then 
set it in a stewpan with a quarter of a pound of 
icing sugar, moisten with a tablespoonful of 
water, and stir over the fire till quite smooth, 
but do not let it boil. Spread it over the cake 
like any other icing. (Reply to Tra-SHOP.) 
Victoria Sandwich 
Ie always popular, 


‘al of 


so I am glad to repeat 
my recipe for it. Take an egg, ita weight in 
flour, ground rice, caster sugar and butter. 
Add to these i dients a teaspoonful of 
baking powder and flavouring to taste. Spread 
the batter on two small tins of equal size and 
bake in a sharp oven. When cooked, turn 
out on a sieve, spread one lightly with jam and 
set the other in it. Sift sugar over and serve. 
—(Reply to AFTBENOON TEA.) 

A Savoury Liver Dish, 

And one that will be found most 
economical and useful for a family, is this : Get 
a pound of liver, cut it in thin slices, and wi 
it with a damp cloth. Grease a ie-dish, lay in 
some slices of liver, sprinkle with pepper and 
salt, some chopped onion, and a few bread. 
crumbs, and a slice or two of fat bacon. 
Sonlnus i ee — dish is fall, eens cover 
with some sliced potato, pour in a little gravy 
or water, and bake for an hour. Serve hot. 


Baked Apple Pudding. 

Butter a pie dish and cover with bread- 
crumbs; pare, core, and quarter some apples, 
and three parts fill the pie dish. Sprinkle with 
sugar and a grate of nutmeg and cover with 
breadcrumbs. Bake till quite cooked. In the 
meantime, make a custard with half a pint of 
milk, one egg, a teas ul of cornflour, and 
sugar to taste. Stir over the fire till the 
custard is thick, but it must not boil. Take 
up the apple, pour over the custard, return 
to the oven for a few minutes to set, and then 
serve. 

Mother’s Pudding 

Makes an excellent dish where children 
have to be provided for. Make a suet crust 
with three-quarters of a pound of flour, six 
ounces of chopped suet, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder, and enough water to make a 

te. Roll it out, and spread with this 
mixture : One teacupful of chopped apple, 
half a teacupful of currants, one tablespoonful 
of sugar, and half a teaspoonful of mixed 
spice. Roll up, wet the ends to prevent the 
mixture boiling out, tie in a cloth, and boil for 
three hours. 

Vegetable Marrow Pie. 

I am always glad to give vegetable 
recipes, and hope you will like this: Peel a 
marrow, cut it in half lengthwise, and lay 
it in boiling stock, letting it cook gently for 
fifteen minutes. Mix an ounce of dripping 
smoothly with half an ounce of flour. ut it 
into a small saucepan, and as it melts, stir in 
a dessertspoonful of grated cheese and a tea- 
cupful of stock. Stir for a few minutes till the 
gauce boils, and is thick. Grease a pie-dish, 
and scatter a' few breadcrumbs over it, then 
cover the bottom with a layer of sauce, next 
with slices of marrow, well seasoned with pepper 
and salt, then more gravy and marrow till the 
dish is full. Cover with good crust, and bake 
ili the pastry is done. Serve hot. - (Reply to 
‘Marpa. 


Yes, isn’t it cold? Just the weather for flannel and flannelette blouses. 
And well I know it, for this week have not 


from Pattern 
ings, 


basque. This will be found most useful to 
and is not bulky in appearance as was the ol 


known milliner, “I match the hat to the hair. 
Of course, if the woman is old, with white hair, 
But the woman with 
with red hair should wear a red hat in dark red tones, 
are going to buy a hat match your hair. 


with big brown eyes 
blue eyes can wear a 
cultivate hats that are 


to the hair or the eyes. 


is more valuable. Here are a few uses to which you may put it: 
and a clear complexion. 


when you have a backache, or at the nape of 
headache or feel sleepless. 


SUCH A USEFUL BLOUSE: 


readers inundated me with 

requests for the design of a becoming 

but economical blouse? Becoming 

and economical! Alas! how seldom 

do the two go ther. . 

Yet (No. 18la), of which the 
soture lies before you, does comb’ 
ese charms, for it needs but 

and a half yards of thirty-inch or 

four yards of inch 


twenty-seven-mnc 
to materialise the design in 
question. The question of additional 
outlay for trimming is easily settled 
—just the cost of a dozen tin fancy 
buttons to place at either end of the 
many neat tabs which form 60 
pretty a feature of our blouse. 

In making up the blouse, the 
fronts and the back must be tucked 
before the garment is tacked up 

for fitting. i there is none, 
“and in Fcaw the blouse buttons 
beneath the centre bor pleat. 
alr ig pe of the tabs needs care, 

at it is quite simple. Procure a 
small quantity of French canvas and 
mount each fab on a sha) piece, 
cutting the canvas a little smaller 
than the material stretched over it. 
An outline of machine stitching does 
the rest, except the actual stitching 
in [nag on the blouse itself. 
ur pattern includes a rounded 
revent the blouse riding up 
-fashioned waistband. 


meee 


No. 18la, Paper Pattern, S44. post free, 


Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
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WHEN CHOOSING A HAT. 
“J wave one rule for most women when matching a hat,” says a well- 
The result is always good. 
it is not so satisfactory. 
brown hair should wear a brown hat,‘and the woman 
and soon. If you 


«The second best thing is to match the hat to the eyes. The woman 

should wear a big brown hat. The girl with saucer- 

blue hat, and the girl with hazel eyes ought to 

hazel and light brown and yellow brown. 

rule for any woman to remember. Match the hat 
It is sure to be a success.” 


(ae me 


HOT WATER IS INVALUABLE. 
Norutne is more easily procured than hot water; nothing for the toilet 


“That is a splendid 


Drink a glass of it every night if you want a good digestion, a good sleep, 
you have a cold; to your back 


ttle of it to your feet when 
your neck when you have a 


Pat a rubber 


Bathe the eyes with it when they are inflamed. 

Soak the feet in it when they are tired. 

Soak the hands in it before manicuring. 

Steam the face with it once a week for bre complexion. 

Try a free sample from the family tea ettle. ~ 


BORAX IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

A NUMBER of ladies were discussing household economies. 

“ Borax,” remarked one, “is one of the most useful articles I know of.” 

And 2 little reflection will bear out this lady’s statement. 

Borax, in the first place, is one of the most powerfal antiseptics known: 
When used to wash the head—as much as one can hold in the hollow of 
the band to about a quart of water—it destroys dandruff. 
~ Tt allays the heat of sunburn, bleaches out tan and redness. Ina weak 
solution it relieves inflammation of the eyes, and is an invaluable ingredient 
in almost every dentifrice. 

It cleans the brush and comb. Itis a whitener and purifier everywhere 
when used with discretion. 

The laundress finds that it softens hard water and whitens her clothes 
without destroying them. 

The table maid finds it giving new lustre to her glass, 

a hot aolution of it and does not have to cleanse it laboriously half so often. 


TIER LES 


For promptitude and accuracy of news, bright, readable reports of 
social, political, and, in fact, every class of function, the 


undoubtedly occupies a foremost place in British journalism. 
By taking it regularly you keep well abreast of the times. 


Price Halfpenny daily. 
Order it from your newsagent. 


eg; 


lays her silver in 


Bloaters 


Should be kept well away from milk and 
in the larder, as they are likely to spoil 

other food. 

Tomatoes, 

_ When served in salad, should be lightly 
sprinkled with caster sugar, as it greatly 
improves the flavour. 

Steaming 

Is far better than boiling for fish, fowl, 
and meat. Try this method, and you will be 
unwilling to give it up. 

Young Hares 

May be easily detected by their ears, which 
are very tonder and split easily. Their feet 
also are tender and pliable. 

When Stewing Pears, 

Add the juice of a lemon and the grated 
rind, and two inches of cinnamon to every 
eight or twelve pears according to size. 

A White Felt Hat, 

Which is required to do duty for a second 
season, may be easily cleaned with powdered 
my eae Make a a of it with cold water 
and lay over the soiled parts. When quite dry 
brush it off with a clean brush. 


Garlic Vinegar 

Is quite easily made. Put intoa jar about 
a teacupfal of finely chopped garlic, and pour 
over it a quart of good vinegar. Cover, and let 
it stand for ten days, sha met frequently 
meanwhile; then strain, and bottle for use. 
(Reply to FOREIGNER.) 
Bicarbonate of Soda 

Should be found in every house, and ina 
conspicuous place. For burns there is nothing 
better, as it quickly relieves the pain. Make a 
paste of it with cold water, and spread it over 
the burn, cover with wool, and then bandage. 
For indigestion as much as will lie on a three- 
penny bit may be dissolved in a wineglass of 
cold water, and then drunk slowly. 


Sloe Gin. 

Directly sloes are a good colour begin to 
make your gin, for one night's wind will damage 
the crop completely, and your chance of making 
this alieep and favourite liqueur is past for the 
year. Fill a wine bottle half full of ripe sloes, 
add about half a pound of candy sugar, well 
crushed, and then fill up the bottle with gin. 
After three or four months strain the gin into 
another bottle and it will be ready for use. 
I have often added a little noyeau to the gin 
when making the liqueur and found it an im- 
provement. (Reply to Constant READER.) 


A Fortnight’s Trial Proves the Value 

. of a Partially Pre-Digested Food. 

If you have any pain or ache you cannot 
uite account for, a c e of food may often 

lo you more good than doctor's medicine. A 
— in Ryde, Isle of Wight, noticed this 
act :— 

“Before I began to take Grape-Nuts,” she 
writes, “I had a very bad pain in my right 
side. Morning, noon and night it never 
ceased. Often in the night it would wake 
me up, the pain being so severe. Under 
advice I gave up my ordinary breakfast and 
started on Grape-Nuts, and at the end of a 
fortnight the pain was completely gone. I 
was 80 delighted; I could not make myself 
out at all, to be without pain altogether. 
Then, of course, I wanted to know if it really 
was the Grape-Nuts that had stopped it. So 
I gave up Grape-Nuts for two days, and at 
the end of the second day the pain bad 
returned as bad as ever. 

“Since then we have had Grape-Nuts for 
breakfast and supper nearly every day. We 
started the food in October last, and would 
not be without it for anything now. I do not 
get nearly so fatigued and tired out as 1 used 
to; for which I have nothing to thank but 


ta 
ame given by Grape-Nuts Co. Ltd, 
66 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 

Grape-Nuts with milk, either hot or cold, 
is an ideal food for strengthening the nerves, 
thus enabling the body to throw off the lit!le 
aches and pains that make life so miserah‘e 
to many. It’s far more palatable and nourish- 
ing than porridge and—There’s a reason for 
Grape-Nuts. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Completely Cured by Chas. Forde’s Bite Beans. 


“For over thirty years I was a martyr to biliousness and sick headache,” 
said Mr. Trowbridge, of Marnhull, near Blandford, Dorset. “I could not 
look at food of any kind without a feeling of nausea; and splitting head- 
aches nearly drove me mad. Work was quite out 
of the question while these attacks were on. I 
tried all kinds of advertised remedies, but if I did 
pay head dochalagg seme" ormatteme* 
and tempo: iti . 


Quaker Oats 
is, above all, the food for growing children. 
In addition tc to its flesh-forming, muscle- 
mating properties, it is rich in natural 
Peer food the constituent lacking in many 
foods. These phosphates build 
Paight strong limbs, well- 
ood teeth, and keep 
children free from 
rickets and all soft- 
bone troubles. 
You want your 
children to grow up 
splendid, robust, large- 


ZOOS FORDE 
ZS FOREN 


Biss: 
Wa owe 


should never be free from my ailments, but 
after a brief course of Chas. Forde’s Bile 
Beans I was entirely cured of them all. 
My biliousness of y years’ standing 
is now a thing of the ag and for the 
nei eB ag since I have had no sick 


ormed soos and 


wee en mistake Ask and see that you get the 

Sonn ld-fa red es rere a ae 
ans. on all I’ Chemists, in 2¢ aled b » U1d or 

p imitations never cured an: voody., 


limbed men and " : oa, Fhe } ‘ ° 
women—therefore give Vagus Lis N O M etal Pol ish 
them the food that suits yD MY , - 

them best—give them iy can equa 


Quaker Oats! 


it makes 


BRASSO 


for Lasting Brightness. 


RECKITT & SONS Et’ HULL & LONDON 


THE FASHION 


lovely Woman becomes 
lovelier with the use of 


PLANTOL SOAP. 


Lovely Flowers are used 
in its making but lovelier 
Complexions are made in 
its using. 


If your dealer does not stock Plantol Soap, no doubt he 
will do so at your request. It will pay him, for once you 
have tried Plantol you will always use it. 


Guaranteed Free from Animal Fats. 


Floral Bouquet, 6d. and 3d. Natural Bouquet, 4d. and ad. 4) | 


ns me aeaee aero alee mematers mecmmmmrommautsaame ss ie b, UTs OE e B a ay LE Ske ~ 


Boy Scouts at Gamage’s. 

1 wonper how many P. W. readers have paid a visit to 
Gamage’s in Holborn and had a look at the Boy 
Scouts’ camp. It is one of the most curious and 
fascinating sights I have ever seen. The enter- 
prising proprietors have fixed up a whole compart- 
ment to represent a Boy Scouts’ camp, and two 
patrols of General Baden-Powell’s youthful frontiers- 
men give a realistic exhibition of life in tho open 
air. It is a strange experience to ttep abruptly 
out of the bustling life of a great shop and suddenly 
tind oneself apparently stranded in the middle of 
the backwoods. The spectacle of these bright-eyed, 
alert, healthy-looking lads, in their picturesque 
uniform, cooking their dinners over the camp fire 
and practising tracking and other branches of scout- 
craft, comes like a breath of fresh air to most of the 
London spectators. There is no doubt that General 
Baden-Powell’s splendid scheme for instructing lads 
in out-of-door life has caught on in the most striking 
manner. I hope all readers of P.W. will do every- 
thing in their power to encourage the movement. 
So many of our young people nowadays are brought 
up in towns that a scheme like this, which initiates 
them into the mysteries of woodcraft and open-air 
existence in general, deserves every assistance. 


8100 Insurance Claim. 

We have received the following letter from the 
daughter of the late reader of P.1V. who recently 
lost his life on the London and North-Western Rail- 
way: 

“FHloratio Place, 
“Cardwell Bay, Gourcek, N.B. 

“§rr,—I would be very much obliged if you would be so 
good aa to correct the statement in your paper of October 1st 
regarding my late father’s ead death (re opening door and 
falling out of train). The true account is as follows: As the 
train ncared Rugby Mr Archibald rose to light a cigar, and 
in doing so leaned against the carriage door. This flew open, 
and Mr Archibald fell out. My mother feels it her duty to 
correct this, as the publio who read your valuable paper may 
take a different view of the accident. Thanking you for your 
promptness in paying over the claim. My mother wishes 
to express her gratitude for the same.—Mxzs A. Menzins.” 


Prehistoric Tickers. 

“An heirloom in the shape of an ancient grandfather's 
clock having lately come into our family,” writes 
“Time,” “it has set me wondering when clocks were 
first invented. Perhaps, dear Mr. Editor, you 
could satisfy my curiosity.”———————Always 
delighted to do anything for you, “Father Time,” 
but in the first place let me congratulate you on 
your new possession. I always think a house seems 
incomplete without a grandfather's clock. It is like 
one of those wooden idols which in some savage 
tribes are set up as sort of family guardians, and 
its deep,, solemn “tick-tock” is the true music of 
the home. To return to your question, however, as 
to the history of clocks, the original ancestor of that 
ingenious invention was undoubtedly the sundial. 
Plato was the first to advance on this by inventing 
the clepsydra, or water clock. King Alfred the 
Great, with his customary originality, struck out 
a new line by making use of candles marked with 
the hours. Sand-glasses also date back to quite 
remote days. The first proper clock that we have 
any record of is the large instrument constructed by 
De Vick in 1864 for Charles V. of France. The 
credit of thinking of a pendulum belongs to Galileo, 
while the Dutch philosopher Huyghens brought his 
idea into general practical use. 


Walker—Birmingham ! 

“T am a young, healthy man,” says “Townsick,” 
“and I am engaged in an office from 9.30 until 6. 
‘A little while ago it occurred to me that it would 
be very nice to have a country cottage ten miles out 
of Birmingham, where I work, with as small piece 
of land attached. My wife readily fell in, with the 
idea, and we decided to go immediately we could 
find a suitable spot. It so happens that I soon 
struck my ideal house, just about ten miles from 
Birmingham, and two and a half miles from a 
station. We go in a month, and are looking forward 
to an ideal life, barring, of course, a little rough 
time in the winter. Our friends, however, do not 
share our elation, but insist that the two and a half 
miles walk will soon kill us. If I were an old man 
of eighty I should think they were right, but I 
can’t believe that a three-quarters of an hour’s walk 
mignt and morning can hurt anybody of my age. 
I have read that in tha old days men used to walk 
ten miles to work, but now if it is more than ten 
yards they seem disposed to grumble. What do 
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delightful cottage would you advise me to take the 
names and addresses of-several doctors and two or 
three cases of medicine?” ————-——Certainly_not, 
“Townsick,” unless you think your cottage is in 
need of furniture. There is nothing like regular 
walking exercise to keep a man in good health, and 
if you feel you have the energy to accomplish tho 
double journey I should pay no attention to the 
cheerful predictions of your friends. In the Long 
Life Stakes, other conditions being equal, the 
Walker may be trusted to beat tho Trammer every 
time they meet. 


Willing to Work but Can't. 

“A Few days ago,” writes “R. H. B.,” “I heard of 
a man who was troubled with ergophobia. As it is 
always a pleasure to you to impart knowledge to the 
ignorant, will you be so kind as to enlighten me 
as to the meaning of the word?”—_—————Not 
suffering from that complaint myself to any large 
extent, “R. H. B.,” I shall bo delighted. Ergo- 
phobia is a modern scientific name for that very 
ancient disease known as laziness. Its symptoms 
are admirably summed up in the remark of an 
“unemployable,” who explained to the parish 
doctor: “Well, sir, it’s like this: I eats well, I 
drinks well, and I sleeps well; but when it comes 
to a bit of work I’m all of a tremble!” There seem 
to be a good many people about in more or less 
advanced stages of this complaint. One may catch 
sight of the poor sufferers in almost any part of 
London. If they are rich, they generally sit in 
the club windows and yawn dismally over the news- 
pepens ; if they are poor they lie about the Green 

ark, or assist_in supporting the walle of various 
public-houses. I cannot say whether there is a cer- 
tain cure or not, but if the victim is a boy a cut 
or two with a cane has sometimes proved efficacious. 
I have heard it whispered that in some Govern- 
ment offices practically the whole staff are slightly 
infected with ergophobia. The knowledge that they 
are serving their country, however, enables them to 
bear up bravely against it. 


Best Man. 

Currousty enough, three of my readers have written 
in this week wanting to know about the duties of 
a best man. One gentleman, who signs himself 
“May Tuey BE Happy” also seeks information as to 
the most fashionable form of costume, on which 
he is good enough to hint I am likely to be 
an  authority.——————_Weell,_ speaking as a 
modern Beau Nash, I think the correct style of 
dress for a best man is a frock-coat, patent leather 
boots, and nether garments of a medium and un- 
obtrusive hue. His duties consist of arranging the 
various details of the wedding beforehand in con- 
junction with tho bride and bridegroom. When 
the eventful day arrives, he accompanies the latter 
to the church, and keeps up his courage until the 
arrival of the bride. He follows the happy pair 
up to the altar, and stands behind them during 
the ceremony, ready to prompt the bridegroom 
should his nerve fail him. When the service is 
over, he accompanies the newly-married couple into 
the vestry, where he settles up with the clergyman. 
He should not do this as though he were tipping a 
policeman. The most graceful course is to inclose 
the money in an envelope, addressed to “the Rev. 
So-and-So, with compliments and thanks,” and 
leave it on the table. He then sees everyone into 
their carriages, and follows to the reception, where 
he enjoys the pleasant duty of taking in the chief 
bridesmaid. 


Stop Yer Whistlin’, Jock. 

“Some time ago,” says “J. C. H.,” “I read in your 
paper of the peculiar behaviour of a cat. An aunt 
of mine possesses a black cat which has a some 
what singular trait. If anyone whistles when the 
cat is near, it at once begins to mew piteously and 
looks about for the whistler. Then, when he is 
found, it jumps on to his knee, and thence to his 
shoulder, mewing all the time. No doubt its object 
is to stop the coma — peice to irritata it 
very much.” _————I can thoroughly athise 
with it, “J. C. H.,” if the whistler is angele like 
our office boy. Although I don’t mew under such 
circumstances, I have frequently jumped heavily 
on the offender for coming out with an ear-splitting 
bar of “Annie Laurie” or The Merry Widow 
Waltz. I have never previously heard of a cat who 
shared this antipathy, but it is quite a common 
thing among dogs. I once had a little Scotch 
terrier who used to start howling directly anyone 
began either to whistle or to sing. Some animals, 
however, are devoted to music in any shape or form. 
Mice seem especially susceptible. An officer who 
was confined in the Bastille used to be able to bring 
any amount of them into his cell by playing on the 
lute. They evidently enjoyed music more than the 
celebrated Dr. Johnson, who, when asked his opinion 
of it, remarked gruff, “Sir, I consider it the least 
objectionable of all noises.” 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 


or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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you think, Mr. Editor? When I settle in my | The Final Peck. 


Henke is the distressful case of a gentleman who s‘ung 
himself “Puzzled.” “I was married two years a:.,." 
he writes, “and I soon found out that my wife 
though a spicndid woman in some respects, was of 
a very masterful disposition. She also began ty 
display a nasty temper when contradicted. N. 
I suffered terribly in my childhood and youth fran 
the constant bickerings of my parents, who w..2 
unhappily mated, so you will understand tat 
above everything else I want to be a good, eensii:'s 
husband, and have a happy home for my children 
to grow up in. I generally let my wife have all 
her own way, and try to agree with her, even win 
I don’t... My latest orders are that I must stop 
taking P.JV. She says I read too much, and that 
I must save the penny. Should I let her have her 
own way or not? I could mention a dozen other 
orders she has given me, but this will serve as a 
sample.” ———————_You are up against a very 
ancient problem, “Puzzled.” It is one that every 
man must settle for himself, but if you want my 
advice I certainly think there are some occasions on 
which the principle of “anything for a quiet lifo” 
can be carried too far. If you marry a maNerful 
woman you must Ict her have her way about many 
things, but in others it is mere folly to allow your. 
self to be over-ruled. You are inviting an impossible 
state of things when you begin to agree to un- 
reasonable demands. That you should give up 
P.I. clearly comes within this category. Tell 
your wife politely but firmly that you have no 
intention of doing so. Don’t be aggressive or im- 
polite, but be firm. As soon as she realises you cre 
not to be moved from your resolve, she will submit. 


Modern Methuselahs. 

Tue little paragraph which I inserted concerning 
“Long Lived Lasswade” has moved “A. C.” to send 
me along a photograph of a tombstone in the Invor- 
lussa Graveyard, Jura. Here is the inscription: 


MARY MacCRAIN, 
Died in 1856, Aged 128, 
Descendant of 
Grttourn MacCrain, 

Who kept a Hundred and 

Eighty Christmasses in 

his own house. And who 

died in the reign of 

Charles I. 

“Jura,” writes my correspondent, “is noted for 
longevity. There is a local legend that they had to 
shoot a man in order to open the graveyard. This 
Mary MacCrain was a well-known character to the 
old ple of both Islay and Jura.”————_—__—I 
shouldn't like to ap; sceptical after your kindness 
in forwarding me the photograph, “A. C.,” but you 
must admit that, even if the extreme healthiness of 
Jura be ae admitted, that inscription takes a little 
bit of swallowing. I can manage Mary with an 
effort, but when it comes to Gillouir—well, as the 
man said of the boarding-house bread-and-butt-r, 
“it's a bit too thick.” Looking over it again, how- 
ever, I nee that we are not actually assured that 
Gillouir lived: to 180—merely that he celebrated 
180 Christmasses in his own house. Possibly an 
explanation may be found in the fact that, being a 
genial soul by nature, he kept it twice a year 
instead of once. They were a cheery lot “in the 
days of good King Charlie, oh!” 


F.A.F. Figures. 


Amounts to hand since the last list was published : 


Anon., £2 2s.; Ponicus, 1s. 6d.; Roya. Mag. Reader, 9d.; B. H. 
lls, 11d.; Catherine, 7e.; Kenneth, 29. 6d.; L. Hazelton. 10s: 


6s.; W. J. Fuller, 14e.; Middtecbro: resh Air Fond 
£1 Is. 6d.; Mrs. ©. H. viason, a ede Bir. Waterbouse, 28. Gl: 
Kicker, 108.; X. Y. Z., 23. 6d.; ©. , Is.; A Few Frienca 
1g. 6d.; J. B. W. Didsbury, 2s. 6d.; J..8. Bray, 1s. 6d.; Two Scho.l 
girls, 2s. 6d.; J. Reid, 1s.; Anon., 1s.; M. Price, £1 69.; J. C. Currie. 
1s.; A. D. E., &0.; Vict. 4a. 6h; A. V. H., 10; H. M. C., 1s; Mr. 
and Mra and Jack Ashby and Miss Seiby, 38.; 1a Memory of a 
Holiday, 60.; O. J 


. J. A. Walton, 10s.; A Friend, 8d.; A. E. Barber. 
is. 6d.; Ctor, 1s. 6d.; Slowcoach, 28; A Skght Thank-offering. 


ls. 6d, 

Coutecrsd: ist Batt. Royal Dublin. Fusiliers, Khartoum, pet 
Col. A. J. Ch , £13 128.; T. R. O, £2 2s.; T. O. Pickerins. 
17s. 2d.; Mra C. H. R. Stedman, £4 38 6d.; Excise Dept., Care 


Town, per C. W. Marquard, £1; Miss J. A. Graham, 7s.; Miss 
Southern, £1 158. 7d.; Warrant Officers’ Mess of H.M.S. Powerful, 
£1 2s.; Cosy Corner 


Wick, Miss Doris Sandoe, 88. 9d.: Fon taken at 
a per . Fagan, £4; N.C.0.’a and men of F 
Gompy, H.L.1., per Col.-Sgt. J. Breshim, £3 19s. 9d.; N.C.O 
and Men of D Compy, H.L.L., per Col.-Sgt. A. Neate, £3 17s. 2i.; 
N.C.0.’a @& en of P Batt. R.H.A., Mhow, per W. Bryant, 


: M 
£2 €s. 2d.; Workers at Sanitary Steam Laundry, Penarth, per F. © 
6d.; B. Clare, Kensington, 3s. 6d.; E. O. M., 48.; M' 
ds. 61; HLM.S. Lancaster, per Rev. BE. Bird, £1: B. 
Tingly, 9d.; G. B. M.. 8; To ead, 4s.; C. B. Hampsen, 
: Y. Harris, 46. 34.; H.M.8. Minerva, per Rev. 0. Lyda'l. 
G. J. Cates, 9d.; Mrs. J. Burrough, §8.; B. B. Wallace, 


There are no expensrs of management for the Fresh Air Fund. 
Every penny subscribed gocs to the children in food or fare. All 
expenees are borne a the promoters. 


of 

child; £8 2s. pays for a com party of s 
attendants. Subscriptions should be add: to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, F.A.F., Pearson's Weekly. Henrietta c 
and’ will be acknowlodged in the paper. 
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